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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


DR. BENJAMIN RUSH. 


Benjamin Rush was born December 24, 1745, 
in Byberry township, about 12 miles from the 
city of Philadelphia, His family were of Eng- 
lish extraction, and migrated to the State of 
Pennsylvania soon after its first settlement by 
William Penn. 

When nine years of age, young Benjamin, 
being well versed in the elements of English 
learning, was sent to the grammar school of 
| Nottingham, in Maryland, at that time taught 
| by his maternal uncle, the Rev. Dr. Finley, who 
'was afterwards president of the college in 
‘Princeton. In this secluded situation he rapidly 
progressed in his classical education, and the 
care of his morals was not unheeded, but receiv- 
ed that bent which characterized him throughout 

» his life. 
» At the age of 14 he was removed to Prince- 
F ton College, then under the direction of Dr. Da- 
/ vies, one of the most eloquent and eminent di- 
| vines of the age. Here, although the youngest 
member of the class, he maintained a very re- 
spectable standing; and in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1760, before he had completed his six- 
® teenth year, he obtained the degree of Bachelor 
eo! Arts. 

After quitting college it was the intention of 
young Rush to have prosecuted the study of the 
‘aw, for which he was peculiarly qualified; but, 
through the dissuasions of the Rev. Dr. Finley, 
ie abandoned this design, and attached himself 
to the profession of medicine, under the care of 
Dr. John Redman, then an eminent practitioner 
in the city of Philadelphia. Asan instance of 
iis habits of punctuality and assiduity, it is re- 
corded that, during a period of six years, he was 
absent but two days from the calls and business 
of his preceptors. During this period he made 
himself familiar with the works of all those 
Writers whom he thought deserving of study,— 


more particularly some of the earlier fathers of 
medicine. 


Having acquired such elementary knowledge 
in medicine gs his native country at that time 
afforded, young Rush repaired to the school of 
Edinburgh, in 1766. There, after a laborious 
attendance on the lectures and hospitals of the 
place, in 1768 he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 

The succeeding winter he spent in attendance 
on the hospitals and other sources of medical in- 
struction in London, and in the summer follow- 
ing made a visit to Paris,to derive information 
from the schools of that metropolis. In the 
autumn of the same year, 1769, he returned to 
Philadelphia. 

Immediately after his return he entered upon 
the active duties of his profession, and soon be- 
came popular and distinguished. In the fever 
of 1793, his efforts were unceasing, and his suc- 
cess in staying the career of the malady far sur- 
passed that of any of his contemporaries.—- 
Health, strength, and repose, he freely sacri- 
ficed, and even encountered the tongue of ca- 
lamny unmoved, that he might be assistant in 
checking the progress of a most devastating 
pestilence. 

Various academical honours, in the course of 
his life, were bestowed upon Dr. Rush. In 1769 
he was chosen Professor of Chemistry in the 
College of Philadelphia. In the same institu- 
tion, in 1789, on the death of Dr. Morgan, he 
succeeded to the chair of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. In 1791, the college being 
merged in the University of Pennsylvania, he 
was elected Professor of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Clinical Practice, in the latter institu- 
tion; and in 1796, on the resignation of Dr. 
Kuhn, he was promoted to the chair of the Prac- 
tice of Physic, retaining that also which he had 
previously held. In the discharge of the duties 
of this combined appointment, though much too 
arduous for the powers of an individual, he con- 
tinued till his death. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Rush possessed high quali- 
fications. Ardently attached to his profession, 
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in his delivery, and unusually: perspicuous in his 
style and arrangement, his mode of communica- 
ting knowledge was pleasing and impressive, and 
he was acknowledged to be one of the most 
popular lecturers of the age. 

Early in life Dr. Rush began to exercise his 
talents in composition, and his writings possess 
great merit. His professional works are com- 
prised in five octavo volumes, called ‘* Medical 
Inquiries and Observations,’’ and a sixth volume 
composed entirely of introductory lectures. In 
addition to his medical writings, Dr. Rush was 
the author of a volume of miscellaneous essays, 
besides many fugitive papers which have never 
been collected. 

As a man of business, Dr. Rush moved in a 
sphere that was extensive and important. In 
the year 1766, before he had completed his 
twenty-first year, he was deputed to negociate 
with the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, of Paisly, in 
Scotland, an acceptance of the Presidency of the 
college in Princeton. 

He took an active and zealous part in our re- 
volutionary conflict; and in July, 1776, became 
a member of the celebrated Congress of that 
year, and pursuant to a rule of the House, sub- 
scribed his name to the declaration of indepen- 
dence, which had been previously ratified on the 
fourth day of the same month. In 1777 he was 
appointed physician general of the military hos- 
pitals for the middle department; and, in 1788, 
was elected a member of the convention of the 
state of Pennsylvania, for the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. The only appointment he 
ever held under the federal government, as an 
acknowledgment of all that he had contributed 
to its establishment, was that of cashier of the 
mint of the United States. 

In addition to those already enumerated, he 
held many other places of honor and confidence, 
which were conferred on him by different asso- 
ciations. For many years he was one of the 
physicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital, to the 
interests of which he most faithfully devoted a 
large portion of his time. He was President of 
the American Society for the Abolition of Sla- 
very, Vice-President of the Philadelphia Bible 
Society, an early member, and for a time Presi- 
dent, of the Philadelphia Medical Society, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, and a member of many other 
learned and benevolent institutions in Europe. 

Dr. Rush died, on the 19th of April, 1813, 
after a short illaess. Wis death was universally 
lamented. 

Yor these brief notes of the more remarkable 
passages of his life, we confess ourselves chiefly 
indebted to Delaplaine’s Repository, from which 
we havé freely extracted whatever we thought 
was necessary for the purpose. 

— 
ZALIM KHAN. 
4 TALE OF MODERN PERSIA. 
BY J. B. FRASER, ESQ. 

*« And the Khan will certainly be here to- 

night?” inquired the Ketkhodah (or Magistrate) 








of the village of Goorbadeh, ina tone of alarm, 
—addressing a portly, red-faced man with heavy 
brows and a huge black beard, who, seated at 
his ease upon a carpet at the door of the Ketk. 
hodah’s house, and attended by two fierce. 
looking followers, was zealously smoking his 
pipe. 

* “Certainly,” replied the person thus ad. 
dressed; ** you may rely upon it that before the 
sun shall be concealed behind yon mountain, 
his highness, Zalim Khan, will be in this village, 
where it is his august intention to pitch his tent 
for the night; and, indeed, as the air and water 
are esteemed to be particularly salubrious, it 
may be his pleasure to prolong his stay for seve. 
ral days. Take care, therefore, that all things 
be provided and prepared according to the list 
I have given you.” 

* ** It is impossible—it is utterly impossible,” 
replied the Ketkhodah; we can never furnish so 
much wheat, corn, and straw;—the-whole lands 
of the village do not produce so much in two 
seasons. And where should we get the fine 
rice? we, who never see a pillau—who are glad 
to get a morsel of barley bread, and a little sour 
milk to feed our families upon?” 

* “ With all that I have nothing to do,” rejoin- 
ed the other; ‘‘all I say is, that you must 
find the articles in the Specified quantities."-—— 

*“ And sugar, sugar-candy, sweetmeats of 
various sorts, plums of Bockhara, raisins of 
Kishmee, and diied apricots of Caubul!” inter- 
rupted the other; “from whence, in the name 
of Allah, do you suppose these are to come? 
Where are men, who neither can get nor re- 
quire other sauce than hunger to season their 
coarse food, to find the conserves, the spices, 
the sweet and sour sauces, you require? And as 
for your sherbets of cinnamon, of lemon, of 
pomegranates, and your rich perfumes, with all 
the rest of your list of dainties,—we hardly 
know their names, and never saw them in our 
lives.” 

««* All that may be true,” replied the other 
with provoking indifference; ‘* but in spite of 
all you have said, I te!l you the Khan’s orders 
must be obeyed or you must take the conse- 
quences. Neither must you forget the fruits 
that are mentioned; the delicious melons of Ispa- 
han, the pomegranates of Cashan, or the oranges 
and lemons of Mazanderaun. Above all, fail not 
to prepare a suitable present for his Highness: 
shawls of Cashmere; brocades, chintzes of In- 
dia, or arms of choice fabric, will answer; but 
hard cash is always most acceptable. And hark 
ye, fellow! forget not in this selection of valu- 
ables, the worthy Nazir of the Khan: if you seek 
to propitiate his master, let your offering to 
that officer be suited to its object; so shall your 
favour in the sight of the great Zalim Khan be 
secured, and the rose of security shall spring 
from the seed sown by the hand of Jiberality. 

‘“ Allah kereem! Ai kumbueht!—God be 
merciful toa wretch like me!” exclaimed the 
astounded Ketkhodah, whese eyes had gradual- 
ly dilated as the Nazir enumerated, one after 
another, the items of his alarming list, and whose 
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face became elongated till every feature was | 
fixed in utter dismay. ‘* What dust has fallen 
on my head! what evil influence has obscured 
my happy star, and threatens to overwhelm me 
in ruin! Not only corn and butter by the hun- 
dred mauns,* with sherbets, sweetmeats, fruits, 
and perfumes, but rich presents too! La-illah-il- 
ullah!t Shawls forsooth! and money, God help 
me!—why, where in the devil’s name are such 
thingsto be got from? Were you to make a 
jelly of my feet with the bastinado, or tear my 
limbs piecemeal from my body, 1 could not fur- 
nish a tenth part of these things; it would be all 
in vain; | swear it by your head!” 


‘ “ Nevertheless, they must be found, and that 
without delay,”’ responded the Nazir very cool- 
ly, after emitting a huge puff of smoke from the 
bottom of his lungs, so as to stream it down his 
ample beard, which he stroked with grave com- 
placency. A single omission will call down upon 
you the particular attention of Zalim Khan, and 
entail consequences which you will remember 
the longest day you have to live. You know, 
friend, that his Highness seldom fails to travel 
with means sufficient to work his pleasure and 
enforce his commands. And some there are 
among his followers, who are well acquainted 
with the village of Goorbadeh, and its worthy 
Ketkhodah, Nay, it has even been rumoured 
that the hoards of that excellent person are well 
worth examination; and we lack not hawks keen 
enough to find and strike their game. Then, 
there are arrears of tribute due from certain 
persons, whose memories require to be quick- 
ened; and that strange affair of the Gholaum, 
which may have reached your ears—he, you 
know, who only some months ago was relieved 
in so singular a manner of the collection which 
he had made with so much toil and trouble on 
the prince’s account;—that requires investiga- 
tion; and the worthy Hussun Ketkhodah will do 
well to consider how far it may be prudent to 
provoke such inquiries.” 


‘As the Nazir uttered this with a calm but 
peculiar emphasis, the alarmed and bewildered 
expression which had settled on the Ketkhodah’s 
visage, increased gtadually to a stare of absolute 
horror; his knees smote against each other, and 
he wrung his hands in the anguish and confu- 
sion of his soul. ‘* Oh, Mahomet! Oh, Allah!” 
exclaimed he at last, when he could articulate, 
** what will become of me! what can I do! Oh, 
worthy Nazir, have pity on a miserable man! As- 
sist me—help me—do not utterly ruin an unhap- 
py wretch! [ have no hoards—no money—no 
goods! nothing except these miserable rags, 
these old rotten carpets and the clothes of my 
wife and daughter. Ornaments they have none; 
these were all taken from them when the Prince 
last passed this way, by one of his running foot- 
men; and that is now four years ago! They may 
beat me—they may cut me joint from joint; but 





* ‘A maun is a measure weighing 7} pounds Eng- 
glish. 
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IT have nothing to give them. A _ little coarse 
wheat indeed, and some barley and chopped 
straw, may be had; perhaps a few grapes, with 
some honey and butter: but nothing more—not 
a thing more have I; I swear by the head of my 
father and by the life of the Khan—by your own 
soul.” 

* «* Hum—it is unluckily truly,” returned the 
Nazir coldly. ‘*1 see nothing for it then; I must 
report; the Khan himself will be the judge; I 
am buta servant, you know. Four years, you 
say?’—four years since the Prince passed through? 
—a wife and daughter?—sons too, no doubt? 
what, handsome youths?”— 

* ** No! no! God help them; one is lame, and 
the other sadly marked with the small-pox.” 

“a And the daughter? a lovely rose assured- 
ly?” 

‘« Ah, no! a poor miserable hussey?” 

‘** Well, my friend, make the best of it; I 
have done but my duty, and told you the Khan’s 
orders; it is your business to obey them. I must 
now go and meet his Highness.” 

* ** Alas! alas! I dare not await his coming!” 
cried the Ketkhodah, again frantically wringing 
his hands, “ 1 will fly with the other villagers 
to the mountains. Let the Khan burn the vil- 
lage and all it contains, if he will; he can do no 
more; it will be better than remaining here to be 
pillaged, and cut to pieces into the bargain.” 

‘** You forget, friend, that the Khan is per- 
fectly well acquainted with all this country; that 
among his officers and fullowers there are seve- 
ral from the very neighbourhood of this village, 
and that. you would in vain seek to elude his 
pursuit by flight. We know where the flocks 
and-cattle of the place are feeding, and these 
would instantly fall cur prey: and are there no 
other reasons, which you are aware of, for your 
remaining where you are? You willnot fly to the 
hills, whatever folly the asses, your fellow-villa- 
gers, may commit. Be quiet, then, and prepare 
tor that which must be.” 

‘<¢ Then Allah be my help! for all other hope 
fails me!” cried the Ketkhodah, in a veice of 
despair, as the Nazir rose to remount his horse, 
which was ready at the door. ‘* But your wor- 
ship will not go without another pipe?” continu- 
ed he; “ and the day is hot. See! my wife has 
prepared a bowl of cool delicious sherbet for 
you: would to God we had more of it for the 
Khan! but it is the last of a small. present sent 
me by mv brother from Ispahan. Stay but a 
moment, worthy Nazir, and taste it: or rather 
retire with me to my private apartment, where 
you will be more comfortable.” 

‘The Nazir cast a keen glance at his host, 
hesitated a moment; and then, making a sign to 
his two attendants to remain where they were, 
he followed the Ketkhodah. 

‘ The private apartment was separated from 
the outer and public room only by a short pas- 
sage, and a daor of mat, inside of which 
fell a quilted cotton curtain. The floor was 
covered with an old moth-eaten carpet; and 
rugs of coarse felt, in no better condition, were 
laid along the upper end. No appearance of 
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wealth, or even of moderate comfort, was to be 
seen. But, as the Nazir cast a rapid glance 
around him, his eye rested for a moment upon 
certain bundles, which appeared to have been 
hastily rolled up, and but imperfectly covered 
with a coarse blue cotton cloth. The shrewd 
air of suspicious inquiry which slightly con- 
tracted his features did not escape the no- 
tice of his host; but it gave way to something 
of a contemptuous smile, as the latter observed, 
“Excuse, my lord, the disorder of this place; 
my wife has been indisposed, and it is scarcely a 
moment since she left it; there is her bed, but 
just rolled up; the slovenly girl has not yet re- 
moved it, but we must make the best of it.— 
Hoosseinee, bring the sherbet.” 

‘ Scarcely had the Nazir taken his seat in the 
upper corner of the apartment, when a young 
female, whose face was closely veiled, entered 
from an inner door, bearing upon a white metal 
tray, a large bow! of sherbet, in which floated a 
spoon, beautifully carved, of pear-tree wood. 
Although the dress which she wore, coarse in 
its materials and uncouth in its fashion, was by 
no means calculated fordisplaying her person to 
advantage, yet the lightness of her step, and the 
slender elegance of her form, as she approached 
and placed the tray and its contents before him 
with a deep obeisance, could not escape the 
penetrating looks of the experienced Nazir. 
ile accepted the bowl with a florid compliment 
upon her shape and mien; repeated from Hafiz 
a verse expressive of the doubly-intoxicating 
power of wine when offered by the hand of 
beauty; and, alluding to the envious veil which 
concealed her charms, regretted, in another ap- 
propriate couplet, that ‘* so fair a moon should 
continue to be obscured by clouds.” But the girl 
neither spoke nor moved. He looked at her 
father, who, rising, approached his daughter: 
‘* Hast thou no fitter garb than this to appear in 
before the honoured guest of thy father? Ales! 
for our poverty! Nevertheless, that which thou 
hast should be worn with decent propriety; let 
me remedy the fault.” As he said this, he stoop- 
ed over the girl, and, as if he would have recti- 
fied some error in her dress, he contrived so to 
loosen the drapery of her veil, that, when she 
stooped at his signal to remove the sherbet, it 
fell from her head, and displayed a countenance 
80 young and fuir, that it fixed the Nazir’s gaze 
in speechless amazement. 

‘ The poor girl’s confusion at what she believ- 
ed to be so unlucky an accident, was extreme; 
but the blush which mantled in her cheeks, and 
the downcast glance of her full black eyes 
through their long silken lashes, added so pow- 
erfully to her loveliness, that the Nazir, lost in 
admiration, cried out to the Ketkhodah—* Thou 
a poor man! Thou a beggar possessed of noth- 
ing! By all the promised joys of paradise, thou 
hast a treasure which is worthy of being placed 
in the palace of the king of kings!” 

* ** Oh, what a misfortune!’ O miserable man!” 
cried the Ketkhodah, again wringing his hands, 
but with a less despairing expression of counte- 
nance.—Alas! I am ruined! my honour is lost 





for ever! Return, my daughter—return, unhap. 
py girl, to thy mother,—and take care another 
time that thy veil is better fastened, when thoy 
art called upon to minister to thy father’s 
guest.” 

* Barik-illah! Well done! friend Hussun— 
thou art'a special hand for thiowing out a lure 
toa shy hawk. What, man! this isas it shculd be 
—no fear of thy honour—are we not all friends 
here? And now, hark in thine ear—do thou only 
behave to Nazir Mehdee in a befitting manner, 
and rely on his protection.” 


** Bechushm,”* replied the Ketkhodah, pla- 
cing his hand on his eyes, with a significant 
gesture. And then commenced a confidential 
conversation; at the conclusion of which, the 
Nazir mounted his horse and rcde away; while 
the Ketkhodah, after holding his stirrup and see- 
ing him depart with al! due ceremony, as he re- 
turned with slow steps, and a body bending, as 
it seemed, undera load of care, was heard to 
mutter—‘ The scoundrel!—may his father be 
burnt!—may his tomb be polluted!— What fiend 
sent him hither? But, if it please Allah, I shall 
be even with him yet!” 


‘ That same evening, Zalim Khan entered the 
village, as the Nazir had announced, with all 
his suite, amounting in number to full three 
hundred persons, who comported themselves 
more as an enemy might do in a place that had 
been carried by assault and given up to plun- 
der, than as if the persons so treated had been 
fellow-countrymen, subjects of the same king. 
The little property which they could discover 
was seized and appropriated as these insolent 
visitors thought fit—the women were insulted, 
and such animals as could be caught hold of 
were slaughtered without ceremony. But the 
inhabitants, anticipating conduct of this sort 
from past experience, had carried their most 
valuable goods, and the greater number of their 
women, out of reach, leaving but a few of their 
number to meet the Khan, and make what 
terms they might. he Ketkhodah alone kept 
his ground with all his family. He had taken 
measures with the villagers to provide a portion 
of the more bulky and less valuable articles de- 
manded as soorsaut, (so is this forced descrip- 
tion of provision for guests and travellers of con- 
sequence denominated in Persia,) and he trust- 
ed to the influence he appeared to have ob- 
tained with the Nazir for excusing his failure in 
other respects, 

‘The house of the Ketkhodab, being cleared 
of its wretched furniture, was filled up with 
superb carpets from the baggage trunks of the 
Khan, who, capriciously preferring it to his 
own magnificent tents, then took possession of 
it, without in the least concerning himself about 
the inconvenience he might occasion to its 
owners. When, at length, he was seated in 
state, clothed in a splendid scarlet barounee (or 
cloak,) trimmed with sables, and smoking 3 
gold enamelled calleeoor, with coffee and per- 
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fumed sherbet before him, he ordered his atten- 
dants to introduce the Ketkhodah. 

«6 So fellow!” said he—‘* how is it that you 
have dared to neglect my orders, and suffered 
so great a deficiency to appear in the provision 
which my servant enjoined you to make for my 
train?’—Hah! speak;—know you such a thing as 


the fellick* and baton?—have you no terror of 


the bastinado?” 

‘**May thy slave be your sacrifice!’’—re- 
sponded the ‘trembling wretch—*‘ Let your 
highness’s pleasure be wrought upon your ser- 
vant; but Allah himself is merciful, and your 
highness will surely not be less so—your lord- 
ship’s worthy Nazir has doubtless informed your 
highness——” ’ 

«** What says the dog?” grumbled the Khan, 
looking round with the aspect of an angry lion, to 
the quarter where his Nazir stood—‘* Let Meh- 
dee Nazir approach—explain what this scoundrel 
means.” 

‘The Nazir, first making a profound obei- 
sance with a hand placed on each thigh, ap- 
proached, and, standing behind the Khan, whis- 
pered a few words in his ear. 

‘“ Hah!—well,—we shall see;—but by the 
beard of the Prophet, if it be not as you say, be- 
ware all of ye! He has leave to depart—let him 
quit my presence.” 

‘The Ketkhodah withdrew, and the Khan, 
after passing a portion of the evening in smok- 
ing, talking with his own people, dictating a 
few letters to his secretaries, and listening to the 
flattering speeches of his attendants, retired into 
the inner apartment, which was also surrender- 
ed to his use, and luxuriously fitted up for his 
accommodation. 

s s * * * * « 2 * 2 ¥ * * 


‘In the morning, when in compliance with 
orders the train got in readiness for marching, 
it was observed that another closely veiled fe- 
male form was added to the Khan’s travelling 
establishment. All at length was prepared. The 
Khan, seated in the outer apartment, was smok- 
ing his last pipe; the greater number of his 
people had marched on before, and the women 
were just getting into motion under care of 
their eunuchs—when a sudden uproar was heard 
approaching, and a young man of prepossessing 
appearance, but whose disordered dress and 
agitated looks bespoke the keenest anxiety and 
apprehension, was seen making his way through 
the crowd, and scattering to the right and left 
every one who opposed his progress. In vain 
the furoshes and veishkhidmutst endeavoured 
both by words and blows to keep him back; he 
dashed them aside, and came right onward to 
the front of the open apartment in which the 
Khan was seated. 

“Protector of the destitute!” cried he, heed- 
less of the blows which rained upon him, and 
the hands which rent his garments in vain 
attempts to tear him from the spot— 





** The beam and noose in which the feet of per- 
sons undergoing the bastinado are fastened. 

: fa vr descriptions of servants, 
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‘Shadow of the oppressed! may thy days be 
prolonged! may thy posterity increase!—Give 
ear to the petition of thy ‘slave, whose heart is 
burning, and the light of whose life, without 
thy beneficent aid, must become darker than the 
pit of perdition!” 

*** Speak,” said the Khan, struck with the 
} beauty of his manly form, and cheeks all crim- 
soned with the glow of health heightened by 
powerful emotion, and motioning his servants to 
release and cease from annoying him—* Speak 
and tell who art thou, and what wouldst thou 

with me?” 

‘ * Refuge of the unfortunate,” replied the 
youth, ** my father is nearly related to the Ketk- 
hodah of this village, and they were friends 
from their youth upwards: our families were 
brought up together, and it was the intention 
of our parents to cement still more closely their 
hereditary friendship by a union of their children. 
Long have L loved the daughter of this old man; 
sire was the companion of my youth, and was to 
have become my wife, as soon as my father 
should have it in his power to comply with cer- 
tain engagements which are now in progress. I 
was indulging in the delightful bope of being 
speedily united to my dear Hoosseinee, when, 
late last night, as I was employed in watching 
the flocks of this village with my companions in 
the mountains yonder, I heard that certain of 
your servants had seen my betrothed wife, and 
were about to carry her off from me. I came 
and found the report but too well founded. Oh, 
Khan! let not this cruel deed be done! Cause to 
be restored to me that which is dearer than life 
itself; and may the beneficent Allah increase 
your happinessand prosperity until they are ex. 
changed tor the joys of Paradise!’ 

‘With these words the young man prostrated 
himself at the feet of the Khan, and buried his 
face, all burning with torturing anxiety, and 
streaming with tears, in the part of the carpet 
on which his highness was seated. 

‘The complacence with which the eye of the 
Khan at first had rested on the youth, changed 
as his tale proceeded, first into a stare of aston. 
ishment, and then into a gleam of anger; but, 
ere his earnest adjuration was completed, all 
trace of such emotions had vanished, and was 
only lighted up with a cold sarcastic smile of 
contempt:—“ The youth is mad,” at last he ob. 
served to the Nazir, who stood near; “take 
him away; what haye I ta do with his Hoossei- 
nee?” 

‘Oh, for the love of Allah! for the sake of 
the blessed Allee! by the head of your father, 
Khan!’—exclaimed the young man, as they 
dragged him rudely enough away, until his 
words were lost in the noise of the distant strug- 
gle. The Ketkhodah stood by all the while; but, 
though his limbs might be seen to tremble, he 
spoke not a single word. 

* When the attendants had dragged the young 
man to a distance from their master’s presence, 
they relaxed their hold; and, as he shook them 
from him, his eye caught a glimpse of the 
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is there,” cried he‘ she is among them!—I 
see her struggling—1 will release her, if 1 die 
for it—Hoosseinee! Hoosseinee! speak!—show 
yourself! —lbrahim isat band!” With these words 
hie rushed towards the group of females, follow. 
ed by half the Khan’s servants, and all the rab- 
ble of the village; and doubtless he soon would 
jyave met with the fate he braved, for swords be- 
gran to flash, and clubs to be brandished—when a 
figure, clad in the ordinary garb of a husband- 
man, pressing through the crowd, laid hold of 
the youth with a vigorous arm, and, leaning 
over him, whispered in tones that completely 
fixed his attention, ‘* Forbear! cease this useless 
struggle! If you would have revenge, be calm, 
and follow me!”’ Starting at this appeal, he cast 
upwards a bewildered eye: his efforts ceased— 
he fell to the ground exhausted with distress 
and exertion: the attention of his persecutors 
was diverted from his almost lifeless form to 
their master, who now called out aloud for his 
horse; and the poor young man was left unmo- 
lested on the ground. ** Meet me two hours 
hence at the Imeum-zadeh, a fursung east 
from the village,”—uttered the low voice 
of the stranger, as he retreated; and he was 
soon lost to view among the inclosures of the 
lace. 

‘When the youth arose and cast his eyes 
around him, the Khan, accompanied by his 
gholaums and other attendants, forming a bril- 
hiant and imposing train, was gaily moving off, 
some dashing forward at full speed, others, 
curbing their beautiful horses, forced them 
to curvet and career upon the plain beyond the 
village in fanciful and graceful rounds; but all 
were soon lost to view in the windings of the 
broken ground through which lay the road to 
Ispahan, and the village sank into a deep and 
melancholy silence, like the calm which suc- 
ceeds a terrible and destructive storm. ‘The in- 
habitants, as if still in dread of possible violence, 
issued fearfully from their hiding-places, and 
spoke together in whispers. ‘The Ketkhodah 
remained standing in moody abstraction at his 
own door, when the young man approached 
him.—*' This is a goodly business, father!’ said 
he. 

«** My son, what could Ido? Could I resist the 
power of Zalim Khan!—Is not my loss greater 
even than yours?—Ask—” 

* «& Greaterthan mine! oh, Allah! —but words 
are useless. My father, here I quit you!—either I 
return with Hoosseinee, or you shall never see 
me more.” 

$**Nay, Ibrahim—nay, my son,”’—but the 
youth, making an impatient gesture, was gone; 
and the Ketkhodah, having gazed stupidly after 
him for a moment, shook his head, and returned 
to his dwelling. 

‘It yet wanted an hour of noon, when Ibra- 
him (so was the young man named) reached the 
Imaum-zadeh. It was a ruin of considerable 
size and great antiquity, once celebrated for its 
~sanctity, but now neglected, and shunned in 
truth, an consequence of certain mysterious re- 
ports which prevailed concerning it; some per- 
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sons asserting that it was a haunt of tobbets, 
others of evil genii;—but the mind of! tbrahim 
was in too high a state of excitement to permit 
him to think of, or attend to such rumours, 

‘The stranger was waiting his approach, at 
the entrance of the ruin. ** You are welcome, 
youth,” said he yuu seek for vengeance, and 
the means may be yours, if your courage and 
resolution are equal to the task of using them.” 

* “Stranger,” returned the youth, with eyes 
of fire and glowing cheeks, ** I seek indeed for 
vengeance, but not for that alone; I seek to re. 
cover her who has been torn from. me by the 
cruelty of a lawless tyrant, whom Allah will 
confound: show me the means of doing this, anJ 
see whether my courage will fail me.” 

*“ It is well—the means shall not be wanting; 
but there is one condition yet to be declared: | 
require your perfect confidence; who or what | 
am I tell you not, and you must not seek to 
know. I pledge myself to satisfy you—to place 
within your hands the means of recovering your 
mistress, and of inflicting the fullest vengeance 
on her ravisher; but you must commit yourself 
entirely to my guidance. Do you consent to 
this?’—speak,—for we have no time to lose.” 

‘ ** But stay,” replied the youth, ‘* 1 surely 
comprehend you not; commit myself blindly to 
the guidance of an utter stranger, of whose 
character and intentions I am_ ignorant!—of 
whose power to aid me I have no means to 
judge,—to one who demands implicit conf. 
dence from me, yet forbids me to examine how 
far he may be entitled to it!—I cannot do this. | 
have friends, associates, who will aid me; nor is 
my own arm altogether without power: with 
these I may attempt the rescue of my mistress,— 
I can but fail and fall in the effort: but in these it 
were wiser to trust than in one who persists in 
a reserve so suspicious.” 

‘ * Boy,’ returned the stranger, with a darken- 
ing frown, **my power is great beyond thy 
wildest conjecture; but it is not to be explained, 
nor am L to be questioned. Submit to me, and 
obtain thy wishes—reject my aid, and bid adien 
to hope. Thy power! thy friends! thy arm!— 
poor worm!—what would all these avail thee 
against the lofty walls and guarded towers. that 
secure thy intended wife within the harem of 
Zalim Khan? Even now his prize is far, beyond 
the reach of thy weak and tardy aid. No power 
on earth but mine can overtake and wrest it from 
his grasp. Decide! the moments fly; and] must 
quit this place: confide in and follow me this in- 
stant, or abandon thy mistress and thy revenge 
for ever!” 

‘ The young man paused; agitated and bewil- 
dered by the events of the morning, his judg- 
ment for a while was indistinct and confused— 
but this uncertainty did not continue long: he 
felt the truth of what the stranger said; he saw 
that pursuit, even with all the celerity and all 
the assistance he might be able to command, 
was utterly vain: the bold and imposing bearing 

ithe full 
tones of his deep commanding. voice,, which 
struck upon the young man’s ear in. accents not 
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altogether unknown, confirmed his wavering re- 
sulution, ‘* Stranger,” said he, “I accept your 
terms. I willingly stake a life which without 
Hoosseinee is valueless; I confide myself and 
my cause to the honour of one who, something 
whispers me, will not betray the trust; if he 
should, he wiil gain but a wretched prize, and 
ay full dear for it.—Lead on; I am ready.” 

‘The gracious smile which lighted up the 
stranger’s features, as he watched the varying 
expression on the countenance ,of the youth, 
was of a loftier character than corresponded 
with the garb he wore;—‘* Young man,” said 
he, “you shall not repent this confidence—it is 
enough—here are arms, and horses are not far 
distant—we now must haste to use them.” 

‘With these words, girding on their swords, 
and seizing each a matchlock, they quitted the 
ruin; and in a deep hollow, at no great distance 
from it, found two stout fellows, well armed 
and mounted, in charge of a couple of powerful, 
high-bred horses.. Not a word was uttered; but, 
instantly mounting, they all rode across the 
country towards the chain of mountains beyond 
the village, and entering a rocky glen, began to 
ascend its rugged side, 

‘* We are Jate enough,” said the stranger in 
alow voice to Ibrahim; “ we now must spare 
neither horse nor man,” 

‘ So saying, be struck his sharp stirrups against 
the flanks ot his horse, which, giving a sudden 
bound, bore him right up the steep and stony 
face of the mountain. ‘The ground,—for path- 
way there was ncne,—was ot the most arduous 
and dangerouskind: sometimes they pressed up 
sharp ascents, entirely covered with loose and 
tottering stones; or slanted along precipitous 
declivities, beneath which, in deep and gloomy 
chasms, was heard the roar of the mountain 
cataract. At others they scrambled among huge 
fragments which had fallen from the higher cliffs, 
or they slipped along with the falling soil down 
descents so giddy, that Ibrahim, though well ac- 
customed to mountain travelling, was often half 
tempted to believe that some. genii of the 
mountains or spirit of evil was sporting with his 
life, and luring him to destruction. More than 
once was he tempted to retract his pledge, and 
seek to extricate himself from the saare into 
which he had fallen. But he saw the two at- 
tendants still pressing onwards, now clinging 
to their horses’. necks, ; ten Ahrowing them. 
selves back until their heads almost touched 
the cruppers, and the horses still carrying 
them bravely; so he resolved to dare every 
thing, and to maintain his character for bold- 
ness in the eyes ofthis mysterious stranger, 
by keeping close. to his side under all circum- 
stances:—and he succeeded; for the keen eye 
of his leader more than once rested on him 
with a pointed glance of approbation. 

‘Thus they toiled on, rapidly and in utter 
silence, for several hours, never pausing, how- 
ever steep or dangerous the way, and, when a 
track of more, practicable ground occurred, 
again applying the sharp, stirrup iron to the 
sides of their panting but. unwearied horses. 
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At length, after climbing over a sharp ridge 
of crags, they descended by a path, which 
would have been utterly impracticable without 
a thoroughly experienced guide, into a bare 
rocky chasm, the sides of which were cover- 
ed with shivered fragments of enormous size, 
and which was so narrow, that the sun never 
penetrated above half way down to the sullen 
rill that flowed at its bottom. Here, for the 
first time, the stranger checked his horse, and 
halted; then putting to his lips.a small horn, 
he blew a single shrill blast. Before the echoes 
which it raised from every neighbouring cliff 
had ceased to repeat the sound, the forms of 
men and horses were seen arising and advancing 
from all quarters of the ravine; and, ere many 
minutes had elapsed, the astonished Ibrahim 
beheld himself surrounded with upwards of an 
hundred well armed and mounted horsemen. 
Nor was there long a doubt as to the chief they 
served; for each, as he closed up, made alow 
obeisance to the stranger. 

* * Well, young man, how find you this dis- 
play?” at length demanded the stranger, return. 
ing the bewildered gaze of Ibrahim with a gra- 
cious smile; ‘ Are you not yet satisfied of my 
power?—or doyou still doubt my sincerity?—but 
the time of doubt is past, and trust me, you never 
shall repent of the confidence you have reposed 
in Assad Allee Khan Feilee! You start—but it is 
true—that dreaded chief is before you. Recol- 
lect yourself, and listen! The lion of the moun- 
tains—the scourge of pompous governors—the 
plunderer of insolent khans, and rich avaricious 
merchants—could not declare himself, while 
alone, disguised as an humble peasant; it is when 
thus surrounded» by his brave and faithful fol- 
lowers, able to punish h's enemies and protect 
his fiiends, it is only when thus, that he avows 
his name and character, Yet this is not our first 
meeting, young. man: remember the sick and 
wounded traveller of the mountains of Dehattoo, 
whose wounds you dressed, whom you supplied 
with food and clothes, and ministered to with so 
much care in the cavern where you dwelt?” 

*** Allah!” exclaimed Ibrahim, ‘is this. pos- 
sible? And yet that voice—I knew it—I could 
not be mistaken;—that traveller then’?— 

*** Was myself. You then rendered me a 
signal service, and I swore to requite it whena 
fitting day should come—that day has now. ar- 
rived, and my vow shall be performed. You yet 
see little of that power which broods over these 
districts like a spell—no one can traverse them 
without my knowledge, or my will—my spies 
are every where, my sources of information 
numberless and exact. ‘The journey of this li- 
centious Khan was no secret to me—l know 
his wealh, his force, yea, among his very train my 
creatures lurk—his treasures and his equipage 
were already destined to swell my coffers, nor 
will the rigour of his destined fate be softened 
by his last night’s. exploit. And now for the 
performance.of my promise—no time is to be 
lost; we must prepare to meet the tyrant.” 

‘ «May thy starshine ever bright! may thy 
path be ever furtunate and victorious, mighty 
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chief!” exclaimed the youth, his eyes gleaming 
with fury and impatience. Giye me but the 
chance of chastizing that infamous tyrant—~of re- 
covering the lost Hoosseinee—and thy slave 
will follow thee even to the gates of perdi- 
tion!” 

* No more was said. The whole party, headed 
by the chief, pursued their way down the nar- 
row glen, until between the jutting promonto- 
ries of rock, which almost closed up its entrance, 
they could distinguish the distant mountains of 
another and more extensive valley; a second halt 
was then made, and the chief cast an anxious 
glance around. : 

‘©’ We are near the place,” said he; ‘* the 
pass must be examined—conceal yourselves, 
men, while Ibrahim and I, with four others, ad- 
vance to reconnoilre.” 

‘In less than a minute the whole party had clis- 
appeared among the irregularities of the ground: 
neither horse nor man was visible—no sound 
was uttered; the horses themselves appeared 
to comprehend the necessity of silence, and 
not a neigh nor a foot-tramp was to be heard. 

‘The chief, with Ibrahim, advanced in per- 
fect silence until they reached a hollow, where, 
leaving their horses in charge of one man, ac- 
companied by the other three, they scrambled 
forwards on foot. At length turning sharp round 
the angle of a rock, they foundthemselyes upon 
a point which commanded a view of the whole 
pass and valley beyond it. Immediately below 
their feet lay a deep chasm, along one side of 
which the road ran, mounting the steep ascent 
in zigzag lines, or winding on the brink of a 
giddy precipice, until it rose sharply over a 
projection from the principal mountain, to a 
level spot forming, a natural landing-place, 
where travellers and their cattle might breathe 
for awhile after the tugging ascent. Upon one 
side of this landing-place some charitable Musul- 
man had erected a little arched building for the 
purpose of sheltering weary or benighted tra- 
vellers; and the mouth of the ravine which shel- 
tered the ambush of Assad Allee Khan, opened 
immediately above it. : 

‘ When the chief had reached this command- 
ing point, he cast a’ keen and anxious glance 
around, and listened long and earnestly. His 
countenance darkened, as the time passed on 
without a sound to stir the air, except the short 
ery of the mountain partridge, or the scream of 
the birds of prey, that, scared from their 
nests, whirled in airy circles high above their 
heads. 

¢** What can this mean?” muttered one of 
the attendants to his companion. ** They surely 
have not passed, and yet by this time we should 
hear, if we cannot see them.” 

‘ « What?” demanded the impatient Ibrahim, 
in an anxious whisper. “ God forbid they should 
have escaped us; but we may still follow!” 

‘© Fear not,” responded Assad Allee, grimly, 
««they have not passed; unknown to me they 
could not—and they can searcely have altered 
their course, or halted, unless indeed+-” 

«** Hark! hist!” interrupted the young man 


eagerly, ‘{ hear something—surely { did— 
could it have been the wind?—no—no--] hear 
it again, it is the song of a muleteer!—and hark 
once more—there are the mule belis!—byt 
where are the people? why cannot we see 
them?” 

‘You are right,” said the chief, ‘* your ear 
is true—it is the Khan’s party; that is the mea. 
sured song of some great man’s muleteer— 
your poor devils have too much to think of for 
so regular a drawl—and the bells are larger 
j and more noisy than those of a common cafilah, 

They are under the shoulder of yon bill—their 
progress has been slow, but now, praise be to 
Allah, they are ours!” 

‘A perfect silence now prevailed, until the 
foremost of the advancing cavalcade were seen 
issuing from behind the hill, and ascending the 
zigzag path. ‘The chief then gave his orders 
in a few distinct words. 

**Qet them alone until the armed men in 
front have passed your gorge--with them we have 
no business—the baggage comes next, and then 
the harem and its guard—that is your mark, 

-Ibrahim; my fellows will be content with these 
loaded mules. Let these gain the halting 
ground in the gorge, and then, Bismillah! have 
at them. And Ibrahim—revenge is sweet!—the 
Khan will scarce fail of spurring on to defend 
his property, and you then may call hiin toa 
bitter reckoning.” 

‘The crisis was now at hand: the unconscious 
travellers toiled slowly up the painful ascent; 
and at length the advance of the party, having 
crossed the gorge, were descencing to give 
room for the rest. ‘Phe chief, with a keen and 
wary eye, watched the critical moment, and was 
just rising to give the signal, when he once more 
sunk back into concealment. “ Better, and bet- 
ter still!” said he, in a subdued voice; * the 
mules have halted to breathe awhile on the 
gorge; let the rest close up, and we shall have 
them in one mass, where they can neither fight 
nor fly; and we shall strike them where fewer 
will be lost, by tumbling down yon ugly preci- 
pice, or by the terror of their startled cattle.” 

‘ The baggage and the harem had now reach- 
ed the summit of the gorge; the attendants 
were preparing pipes for the refreshment of the 
Khan and his followers, when they should ar- 
rive, and all were unsuspiciously enjoying the 
repose of the monfent, when a single shrill note 
of a horn was heard from above them. The 
alarm of this signal had scarce time to take ef- 
fect, when it was answered by the shout of an 
hundred voices, echoing among the cliffs; nor 
did a moment elapse before the mountain side 
became alive with mounted and armed men, who 
rushed furiously down upon the terror-struck 
and helpless people of the Khan. In an instant 
all was panic and confusion—the muleteers cut 
the fastenings of their mule loads, and tried to 
escape—others of the animals kicked off their 
burthens, and galloped here and there among 
the crowd, increasing the disorder, until they 
ran down the precipices, and were killed. The 
women shricked, and the men roared out for 
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help or for metcy, as the swords of the robbers 
descended among them. 

‘ While this scene of tumult was proceeding, 
Ibrahim, intent on one sole object, quickly dis- 
tinguished the shrieks of Hoosseinee; forcing 
his way towards her, he clove the head of an 
eunuch, who still mechanically sought to check 
his progress; whispered his name in well-known 
accents, bade her fear nothing, and dexterously 
lifting her up behind him, turned his powerful 
horse from the fray, and pressed right up the 
steep and stony bank down which they had 
charged upon the party. His first impulse was 
to place her out of danger, and then to return 
and aid his friends; but as he turned his looks be- 
low, he could see that the fortune of the day 
was no longer dubious, for the followers of the 
Khan, panic-struck and confounded, only sought 
their own safety, while fully one-third had al- 
ready fallen under the swords of the robbers, or 
were precipitated over the rocks of the: pass. 
But the Khan himself was no coward, and when 
he heard the tumult of the onset, and saw the 
danger of his people, he called on his gholaums 
and most trusty adherents, and spurring at full 
gallop along the nartow and. dangerous path, 
he dashed forward to their rescue. At this mo- 
ment the eye of Ibrahim, who, with Hoosseinee 
clinging around him, was bounding up the moun- 
tain, fell upon the person of the Khan—and, 
i tke i mingled triumph and rage, he shout- 
ed to him aloud—* Hah! tyrant, thou art there! 
spur onwards to thy fate—receive the full re- 
ward of thy treacherous cruclty!”’ Turning him- 
aelf at this taunt, and recognising the voice, the 
Khan forgot the peril of his people, in the desire 
to punish the insult; and wheeling his horse 
against’ the stony and precipitous face of the 
mountain, he charged furiously upwards, in 
order to reach his enemy. But Ibrahim, equal- 
ly ardent, and fully aware of his advantage, 
checked his own horse, and coolly turning 
round in his saddle, discharged his match-lock 
with a steady aim, full at the enraged Khan. The 
ball struck the horse, as it bounded upwards, 
in the centre of its forehead; it reared amain, fell 
backwards, carrying with it its miserable rider, 
and both rolled over and over, till, reaching the 
lip of the precipice, they fell crashing down into 
the dark chasm below. ‘This event decided the 
day already almost lost. The moment the Khan’s 
fate was known, resistance was at an end— 
every one who could, fled at full speed; and the 
robbers having secured such persons as they 
supposed likely to offer a rich ransom for their 
liberty, became less eager in pursuit of the rest. 
The women and baggage were all secured; and 
in less than an hour after the first attack, the 
slaughtered victims were left to the beasts of the 
desert and the fowls of the air, and the survivors 
were on their way to the strong holds of Assad 
Allee Kahn. 

_* The sequel of this tale is soon related. Ibra- 
him, in possession of his beloved Hoosseinee, re- 
mained with his friend, the Feilee chief, until 
the noise of the affair in the pass of Kara-kothul 
had in some degree subsided, and until a change 





of rules in the district had ren-lered it safe and 
prudentto return to his native village. Thither 
then, at length, enriched by the liberality of 
the friendly Assad Allee Khan, he retired to 
pass the remainder of his days,’ 
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GENERAL WAYNE. 
[ Continued. ] 

The first hours of General Wayne’s relaxation 
from camp duty were devoted to his family and 
friends, in Chester county; here he spent a few 
days among those scenes of domestic happiness 
and social intercourse for which he possessed so 


great a predilection, but the enjoyment of 


which very rarely fell to his lot during an event- 
ful life. 

Although absent from the officers and troops 
whom he had so long, so faithfully and honour- 
ably commanded, yet neither he nor they were 
separated in heart, as will fully appear from the 
following letters addressed to the President of 
Council, Robert Morris and Robert Knox, Esqrs.; 
the two latter gentlemen then being members 
of the legislature of Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir—I do myself the honour of enclosing 
an address of the field officers of the Pennsylva- 
nia line to your Excellency, together with co- 
pies of resolves of Virginia and Maryland, for 
supplying the officers and soldiers with clothing 
and other necessaries—also the report of the 
committee respecting the clothing lately arrived, 
under the conduct of Capt. Lang, with an esti- 
mate of the quantity of cloth and other materi- 
als sufficient to furnish a suit of clothes for each 
officer. 

It is with sincere pleasure I join sentiment 
with the committee in congratulating you on 
your appointment to the presidency of a state, 
which, from internal divisions, has been rendered 
feeble, and which will require the utmost exer- 
tions of that fortitude and those abilities with 
which you have hitherto acted in the present 
contest; and by the means of which we have the 
most flattering hopes of seeing Pennsylvania re- 
suming that rank and consequence which she is 
entitled to hold. 

Iam confident that the officers and troops of 
the line will soon experience the happy effects of 
having at the head of their state a gentleman 
truly disposed to redress their just complaints 
and alleviate their distress, and whom they es- 
teem as their common friend and guardian. 

The clear and decided opinion of the commit- 
tee of arrangement mentioned in your Excelen- 
cy’s letter of the 14th instant, I shall commu- 
nicate in as delicate a manner as possible to the 
gentleman who will be affected by it, and whom 
I most ardently wish to retain in the army, from 
the fullest conviction that our line will suffer ex- 
tremely from the change. It is not the pay or 
emoluments attending their commissions which 
can induce gentlemen of sentiment and nice feel- 
ings of honour to remain in the service; the 
former being a mere “* Vox et prxterea nihil,’” 
it ig the latter and rank alone that can retain 
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them, and when once injured in those tender 
points we must expect to lose gentlemen of 
spirit and sensibility, who are the very men we 
require to render our army formidable to our 
enemies or respectable to our friends. 


Very respectfully, Dear Sir, 
Your Obedient, 


His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Joseru Reep. 


Gentlemen—I did myself the honour of lay- 
ing your’s of the 25th Dec., with two resolves of 
the honourable house of Assembly, before the 
field officers of our line; enclosed you have their 
sentiments thereon. We have not been able to 
procure the rules and regulations of the eastern 
states for supplying their officers and soldiers 
with clothing and other necessaries, but we soon 
expect them. Their officers and men have been 
uniformly supplied, for three years past, with 
clothing, rum, sugar, tea, coffee, &c. &c., ata 
price proportional to their pay; and such of them 
as have families at home are furnished with pro- 
visions at the rate of one dollar per bushel for 
wheat, and so in proportion for every other ar- 
ticle; whilst our poor fellows are obliged to pay 
five prices for almost every necessary of life. 

It is with the greatest pleasure I find by your 
letter that your honourable house is disposed to 
place the officers and soldiers of this, on an 
equal footing with the troops of other states.— 
The discrimination which has hitherto been made 
between officers and soldiers fighting in the same 
cause and serving in the same army, has created 
very unpleasant feelings. 

I do solemnly assure you, that nothing but the 
highest sense of honour and a true patriotic zeal 
could have kept our officers in a service which 
promises nothing but indigence and want—their 

ay is an empty sound, and such as have not a 
ittle property of their own, and those who do 
possess some, are breaking in upon it by very 
swift degrees, cannot possibly furnish themselves 
with clothing, much less the usual comforts of 
life; so that unless something be speedily and 
effectually done for them, a very great propor- 
tion of our best officers must inevitably leave the 
service. 

I ask nothing for myself, and believe me, that 
1 have no interest in view other than wishing to 
see brave and worthy officers who have shared 
every vicissitude of fortune with me, and nobly 
fought and bled in almost every field of action, 
honourably provided for, and not left when scar- 
red and maimed by wounds, and perhaps gray 
inarms, to depend on the cold charity of men 
grown rich under the shelter of their protecting 
swords. 


I candidly confess that I am prejudiced in their 
favour—I know their worth. Gratitude joined to 
justice makes me most ardently wish to see a 
generous and honourable provision made for 
them, not only now, but at the end of the war. 
I shall have the honour of waiting on you next 
. week, when I will do myself the pleasure of lay- 
ing before the house a plan for the distribution 
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of such articles as may be furnished for the usa 
of our troops. 
Interim, with sentiments of esteem, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Hon. Rosert Morris 
and Esqs. 
RogpertT Knox, 


At no period during the revolutionary struggle 
were the affairs of that glorious cause in great- 
er jeopardy than at the very crisis which this 
memoir has reached, namely, the winter of 1779, 

The French minister, Mr. Gerard, had, by 
written communications to, and personal confer- 
ence with, Congress, held out such strong ex- 
pectations of a general peace throughout Chris- 
tendom, that the principal anxiety which ap- 
peared to exist on the subject, both in the mind 
of the minister and the French Court was, that 
America might delay, if not defeat, the desir- 
able event, by asking more than European sove- 
reigns would be disposed to grant; hence Mr. 
Gerard exerted his arguments and influence to 
induce the United States to reduce their ultima- 
tum, as low as might be compatible with their 
independency. The whole nation, with Con- 
gress at its head, became so infatuated with the 
notion of peace, that every other public consi- 
deration was sacrificed to this illusion. Says an 
eminent writer of the time, ‘* Wednesday, the 
30th of December, 1778, was observed, by order 
of Congress, as a thanksgiving day. At this 
very period the affairs of the United States were 
in the most distressed, ruinous, and deplorable 
condition. Idleness, dissipation, and extrava- 
gance, seemed to have laid fast hold of the 
generality; and peculation, speculation, and an 
insatiable thirst for riches, to have gotten the 
better of every other consideration, and almost 
of every order of men. Party disputes and per- 
sonal quarrels were the great business of the 
day, while the momentous concerns of the Em- 
pire, a great and accumulated debt, ruined finan- 
ces, depreciated money, and a want of credit, 
which is the consequence in the want of every 
thing, were but secondary considerations, and 
postponed by Congress, from time to time, as if 
their affairs wore the most promising aspect.— 
The paper was sinking in Philadelphia, daily, 
50 per cent., and yet an assembly, a concert, a 
dinner or supper, which cost 200 or 300 pounds, 
did not only take men off from acting, but even 
of thinking of this business—some of the most 
interested and patriotic Americans felt more real 
distress on account of this appearance of things 
than tkey had done at any one time since the 
commencement of the dispute.’’ 

That guardian angel of the United States, the 
beloved Washington, seeing, knowing, and feel- 
ing this most alarming state of affairs, thus ad- 
dressed ‘‘a very respectable friend, and a gentle- 
man of splendid political talents,’’ 

‘‘I am particularly desirous of a free com- 
munication of sentiments with you at this time. 
because I view things very differently, I fear. 
from what people in general do, who seem to 
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think the contest at an end, and that to make 
money and get places, are the only things now 
remaining to be done. I have seen, without 
despondency, even for a moment, the hours 
which America has styled her gloomy ones, but 
I have beheld no day since the commencement 
of hostilities, when I have thought her liberties in 
such imminent danger as at present. Our enemy 
behold, with exultation and joy, how effectually 
we labour for their benefit; and, from being in a 
state of absolute despair, and on the point of 
evacuating America, are now on tiptoe. No- 
thing,therefore, in my judgment, can save us, but 
a total reformation in our own conduct, or some 
decisive turn of affairs in Europe.’’ He pro- 
ceeds to say, “ It is a fact too notorious to be 
concealed, that Congress is rent by party, that 
much business of a trifling nature and personal 
concernment withdraws their attention from 
matters of great national moment, at this critical 
period—when it is also. known that idleness and 
dissipation take place of close attention and ap- 
plication, &c.’’ He further adds—** It is never 
consistent with the views of the speculators, 
various tribes of money makers, and stock job- 
bers of all denominations, to continue the war 
for their own private emolument, without con- 
sidering that this avarice and thirst for gain 
must plunge every thing, including themselves, 
in one common ruin.”’ 


General Wayne being fully aware of the alarm- 
ing supineness which pervaded the constituted au- 
thorities of the country, and anticipating the evils 
which must result from the total neglect with 
which the comforts of the army had, heretofore, 
been treated, previously to his leaving camp, 
dispatched a few confidential officers to the seat 
of government, for the purpose of representing 
and opening the way for the redress of grievan- 
ces, which both the officers and soldiers of the 
Pennsylvania line were suffering. One of those 
officers, after addressing the General very fully 
on the subject of the army, thus proceeds to 
animadvert on the state of society in the metro- 
polis of the United States:— 

“TI am distressed, my dear General, at the 
present prospect, I must assure you. Nothing 
but party reigns in different bodies. Every 
thing confirms the opinion that the enemy have 
been long enough in this country. 

Permit me now to say a little of the dress, 
manners, and customs of the town’s people. In 
respect tothe first, great alterations have taken 
place since I was last here; it is all gaiety, and 
from what I can observe, every lady and gentle- 
man endeavours to outdo the other in splendor 
and show; the manners of the ladies are much 
changed; they have really, in a great measure, 
lost that native innocence in their manners 
which formerly was their characteristic, and 
supplied its place with what, they call, an easy 
behaviour, &c. 

The manner of entertaining, in this place, has 
likewise undergone its change. You cannot con- 
ceive any thing more elegant than the present 
taste; you will hardly dine at a table but they 
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present you with three courses, and each of them 
in the most elegant manner. 

It is really flattering to the officers of the 
army the attention paid them by the people.— 
I have heard many of them mention it; we, I 


/ assure you, have tickets, in general, for five or 


six days forward; God knows we deserve it ; much 
have we suflered, whilst these people were en- 
joying all the luxuries and ease of life, 

May God bless our friends in camp and send 
them comfort; I mean in the eating and drinking 
Pl the constant wish of your very sincere 
riend,’’ 


General Wayne being very desirous of aiding 
with his presence every application which he 
deemed proper to present to the constituted au- 
thorities of his country on the subject of military 
affairs, after spending a short time with his 
family and friends in Chester county, repaired 
to Philadelphia, where he addressed the follow- 
ing playful letter to one of his favourite officers, 
then stationed in Virginia. 


Philadelphia, 18th Feb. 1779. 

Dear Colonel:—I have been honoured with 
two of your favors, the one from this place, the 
other from Virginia; but | have never had it in 
my power to acknowledge them before, and I 
now send this as a flyer, by Major Forsyth, who 
passes near your winter quarters. I need not 
attempt to give you a description of the manners, 
customs, fashions and extravagance of this place, 
as you had a sample of them on your way 
through; all the difference is, that the whole ra- 
ther increase than diminish; and party runs so 
high that all public business is at a stand, and 
all public bodies lulled into an unworthy torpid- 
ity, from which nothing will rouse them but the 
approach of the enemy.—Apropos, while I am 
writing an express announces the burning of 
a great part of Elizabeth Town, with Governor 
Livingston’s house, &c., and that the enemy are 
in force two miles on this side of the town.— 
Should they proceed further, I will join General 
Washington as a volunteer; and in the interim 
will, as I have done ever since my arrival, enjoy 
every moment that I can spare, and participate 
in every pleasure this place affords; and this, 
too, without the least contamination. 

I must do the citizens the justice to say, that 
they have honoured me with every attention, 
and treated me with every possible politeness. 
You know that I have a fondness for ladies’ so- 
ciety, yet, excepting the few days which I spent 
with my family in Chester county, I have not 
been at a single tea-party since my leaving the 
army. I have many cards of invitation, and I 
mean to avail myself of them; this is an indul- 
gence which I have some right to claim, having 
been sequestered nearly four years from the so- 
ciety of the fair, and perbaps the next fair bullet 
may make my quietus; but a truce to this. 

A Light Corps, on a respectable establish- 
ment, is about to be formed. His Excellency 
has lately written to me on the subject, and has 
offered me a command in it, which, under exist- 
ing circumstances, I will cheerfully accept. My 
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officers a state ought to have, Major Generals 
eught not to be included. 

However, at most, we can be charged but 
with two, viz: 

ist. Major General Mifflin sent in his resigna- 
tion, August, 1778, on which nothing was done, 
and he has been out of service. 

2d. Major General St. Clair. 

By the resolve of Congress, dated the nine- 
teenth day of February, 1777, it is declared,— 
‘* That in voting for general officers, a due re- 
“* gard shall be had to the line of succession, 
‘* the merit of the persons proposed, and the 
“« quota of troops raised, or to be raised, by 
“each state.’’ Pennsylvania having eleven 
battalions in the line of the state, and half of 
the German battalion, in company with Mary- 
land, isentitled to four brigadiers, reckoning the 
whole number of battalons in the continental 
service, at eighty. Whereas, she has but two: 
viz: Brigadier General Thompson, and Brigadier 
General Wayne, which latter has, for almost two 
years, commanded a division, while the PennsyI- 
vania brigades have been commanded by colo- 
nels. 

Resolved, therefore, that it is the opinion of 
this board, that as well in consideration of Gene- 
ral Wayne’s merit, having been highly distin- 
guished in sundry letters, from the commander 
in chief to Congress, as from his long standing 
in the army, he be recommended to the rank of 
a Major General. 

2dly. That colonel Robert Magaw, the senior 
colonel in the line, should be advanced to the 
rank of a Brigadier General, as soon as he shall 
be exchanged, or otherwise released from cap- 
lavity. 

3dly. That colonel William Irvine, the second 
colonel, be promoted to the rank of a brigadier, 
with a saving of the right of colonel Magaw, 
when he shall be promoted. 

4thly. That this board (without any dispara- 
gement of the merit and character of General 
Hand,) do protest against his being considered 
in any respect as a Brigadier General, upon the 
nomination of this state, it appearing most clear- 
ly by the admission of the field officers of the 
state of North Carolina, as well as of their de- 

egates in Congress, when the committee of ar- 
rangement made their report, that General Hand 
was nominated by the state: There being then 
two senior colonels in the Pennsylvania line of 
unexceptionable character, who, upon military 
rules, would have been entitled to a preference. 
But if Congress choose to continue Generab 
Hand, upon the general line of the continent, 
this state does not object, provided that in case 
of taking command of any troops of this state, 
he yield the rank to colonels Magaw and Irvine, 
when advanced to equal commissions. 

5thly. That the claim of rank made by Major 
General St. Clair, over Major General Arnold, 
if warranted by military rules, ought not, in jus- 
tice to the interestsand inclinations of this state, 
to be relinquished upon any principles of civility 
or personal complaisance. And that the dele- 





gates of this state in Congress do support 
same, if warranted as PO Mini with dicate 
weight and influence, in case it should be there 
debated.’’ 

However strongly disposed Congress may 
have been to comply with the request and wish- 
es of the President and Council, for an addition- 
al Major General to the army of the United 
States, yet the notion ofa speedy: peace, the 
number of foreigners and Americans, already 
appointed to that rank, the latter by seniority 
clashing of interests, rank, &c., opposed the 
measure. 


Indeed it would appear from the following let- 
ter of General Wayne, to the venerable Gen. 
John Armstrong, then one of the Pennsylvania 
delegates in Congress, that he was not ambi- 
tious of promotion, that his desire was to continue 
in command of the Pennsylvania'line as a Bri- 
gadier. 

Philadelphia, April 21st, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—I did not clearly apprehend yon, 
when you inquired of me whether I had thought 
of any mode by which I could be promoted, 
without giving offence to senior officers; lest 
that my answer should have led you to suppose 
that promotion was my wish—I must beg leave 
to assure you, that my only ambition was to 
have continued as a Brigadier, commanding the 
Pennsylvania line; a command I had long enjoy- 
ed, and in which I esteemed myself more honour- 
ed by the confidence and affections of my officers 
and soldiers, than I possibly could hope from 
any thing in the power of Congress to bestow; 
this, together with the approbation of my Gene- 
ral, and a consciousness of having done my duty, 
was to me a rich reward for every toil, diffieul- 
ty, and danger, which I have experienced in the 
service of my country: and although I have been 
deprived of that, { never wish to hurt the feel- 
ings of other gentlemen, by any undue promo- 
tion; nor can I, under existing impressions, de- 
prive my colonels of alternately commanding my 
brigade, a service which they have most faithful- 
ly executed, since I have been honoured with 
the conducting of the Pennsylvania line of the 
army. When Congress, or his Excellency shall 
think proper to honour me with the charge of 
troops, without wounding the feelings of other 
officers, I shall gladly accept of it, but upon no 
other consideration. 


Believe me, most sincerely, 
yours, 
ANTHONY Warne. 
General Joun ARMSTRONG. 


As soon as it was known that a corps of Light 
Infantry was about to be composed of a select 
body of troops from the different regiments of 
the army, and that the Commander-in-chief had 
resolved to honor General Wayne with its com- 
mand, the latter was addressed by many distin- 
guished officers, both of the Pennsylvania and 
other lines, expressing an ardent desire to serve 
under him, and soliciting his interest with the 
Commander-in-chief for that purpose—a circum- 
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stance which induced General Wayne to address 
the following letter. to his Excellency:— 
Philadelphia, 10th May, 1779. . 

‘Having maturely reflected on the propriety 
of my being present during the formation of the 
Light Corps, 1 am decidedly of opinion, froin 
the numerous letters which I have received 
from different oficers, that I had better. be ab- 
sent, lest it should be supposed, however erro- 
neously, that partiality of mine for certain offi- 
cers had tended ‘to bring them into the corps.— 
If your Excellency should concur in this opinion, 
I then beseech you, in. the mean ‘time, to em- 
ploy me in any other way by which I can render 
either you or my country any service.”’ 

The Commander-in-chief replied, ‘‘As soon as 
the Light Corps is organized, you shall have no- 
tice of the fact.’’ 

The few weeks interval which this communi- 
cation afforded, was spent with his family and 
friends in Chester county. The pleasure which 
General Wayne derived from those hours of do- 
mestic comfort and tranquillity,,may be discc- 
vered from the following letter addressed to one 
of his ofiicers—Colonel Walter Stewart. 

Easttown, Chester county, 7th June, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—Whatever crimes [ may be guilty 
of, want of gratitude and sincere friendship is 
not among the number—but you will say, you 
have been guilty of neglect in not sooner ac- 
knowledging the receipt of my letter, of the 3d 
ultimo—true, but then the pleasure of a rural 
life, from which [ had beenso long withdrawn; 
the many little endearing amusements it affords, 
together with the thoughts of shortly bidding a 
long, perhaps a last, adieu to them, will plead 
powerfully in mitigation of the neglect;.espe- 
cially with a gentleman informed by so congenial 
a spirit, and whose heart is equally susceptible 
with my own. Do you not often find it trouble- 
some, and sometimes inflicting pain? but does it 
not richly compensate forthat? Is itnotof such 
a texture that, take it ** all in all;’”? you would 
not wish to exchange it for one more callous?— 
You agree, and pardon me. [ thank you, my 
dear Watt. 


Now for the field of Mars. I believe that 
sanguine god is rather thirsty for human gore. 
The-horrid depredations of the enemy, to the 
southward, indicate an inundation of it. For my 
own part, | have never ceased, since the com- 
mencement of this war, sincerely to wish that it 
could be conducted with more liberality; but if 
that is not the choice of Britain, let us, however 
reluctantly, adopt the alternative, by neither 
giving nor receiving quarter; the sooner we close 
with them on their. own ground, the better—as 
then, we shall know what we have to, depend 
on, and our lives be no longer the sport of pre- 
meditated and cool villany, but become the price 
of much blood, and at too great,a hazard for 
Britons to make many purchases. 

- T expect soon to see you; till when, and ever, 
believe me, your's, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 
The campaign of 1779 opened under circum- 
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stances the most gloomy. ‘The winter had been 
permitted to pass away without the necessary 
preparations for a continuance of the war. Con- 
gress and the nation, as has been said, were 
lulled inte an almost fatal lethargy, in conse- 
quence of a belief that peace was about to take 
place, without further exertions to secure it. 

At the time a competent army should have 
been m camp, the men were yet to enlist, owing 
to the late provisions which Congress had made 
for recruiting, &c. The'bounty: offered was so 
low that men could not be procured toenter the 
service, and the individual States had to be 
called on in the most pressing manner, by the 
Commander-in-chief, and ultimately by Congress, 
to increase the bounty, and use every exertion 
to forward their respective quotas of troops. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for the eastern 
and middle states, that, during the preceding 
autumn and winter, so many of the British troops 
had been detached to the soath, that Sir H. 
Clinton was incapacitated, in a great measure, 
from carrying on, early in the season, such « 
predatory war as his government had resolved 
on, and himself and: officers were determined 
literally to execute; and such a one as was then 
waged in Georgia and SouthCarolina. To pave 
the way for murder and rapine, the Indians were 
bribed to pursue their savage mode of warfare, 
whilst proclamations were issued, holding out the 
most tempting allurements to our citizens, to 
plunge the dagger into each other’s hearts—in- 
stances of which but too frequently occurred in 
the south, and were much dreaded in the north. 

Early in May, Sir Henry Clinton resolved to 
commence a predatory warfare on and near the 
sea-port towns of Virginia, as well as. those in 
the eastern states. General Mathews and Sir 
George Collier, with 2,500 regular troops and 
mariners, were despatched by Clinton to makea 
descent on Virginia. On the 10th of May they 
effected a landing, and immediately proceeded 
to their work of destruction. Within a fortnight, 
that the fleet and army continued on the coast, 
the loss of the Americans was enormous; whole 
towns were laid in ashes, and all the principal 
houses of gentlemen, in their route, shared a 
similar fate. Such outrageous conduct could 
only be remonstrated against; there was no force 
to oppose it. 

About the Ist of July, Generals Tryon and 
Garth were ordered, with 2,600 troops, on a 
predatory expedition in Connecticut. Before 
landing the troops, the Generals, on the 4th of 
July, issued their proclamation to the inhabitants, 
inviting and urging them to return to their alle- 
giance, and also promising all who should re- 
main peaceably in their usual places of resi- 
dence, protection in person and property, ex- 
cepting the civil and military officers of govern- 
ment; but threatened with vengeance those who 
neglected the warning. An historianof the time 
says:—‘* The address, or proclamation, was 
merely farcical, for instead of leaving them te 
consult each other on the occasjon, they em- 
ployed force before the people had time to con- 
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best wishes to all our brother.officers, and believe 
me, your’s, most respectfully, 
ANTHONY WAYNE, 

However determined as the General was to 
partake of the luxuries and pleasures of the day, 
he never for a moment lost sight of his country’s 
welfare, especially that of the army. 

While he was anxiously: waiting a propitious 
juncture to present yet more fully the grievances 
of the Pennsylvania troops, he received the fol- 
lowing letter from Colonel Josiah Harmar. 

Millstown Camp, March 8th, 1779. 

Dear General:—Agreeably to your request I 
do myself the honour of transmitting you exact 
copies of the two arrangements. «The latter is 
likely to create great uneasiness. General St, 
Clair has recommended a board of field officers 
to sit, and endeavor to settle it amongst them- 
selves, We shall have’a difficult task of it.— 
The officers are greatly irritated. Yesterday 
they presented a letter to the committee, signed 
in behalf of all the officers present, stating many 
well-founded grievances, desiring us to paint 
them in as striking terms as possible, and to in- 
form the House of Assembly, unless immediate 
redress is granted, they would unanimously re- 
sign their commissions by the 15th April. The 
matter is really serious; such a step will dissolve 
the division. We have written to the committee 
of correspondence yesterday, informing them of 
the fized determination of the officers: but I 
suppose it will be treated, as we have been, with 
neglect and contempt. 


Should you incline to accept the command of 
the Light Corps, I shall esteem it a singular 
happiness to be honored with a command under 
you. I received a letter some days since from 
Colonel Magaw, on Long Island; he desires his 
compliments—and believe me, dear General, 
your most obedient, humble servant, 

JOSIAH HARMAR. 

General Waywne. 

The information contained in this and other 
letters was of such a serious cast, that General 
Wayne immediately addressed the following 
memorial to the Assembly of Pennsylvania: 

To the Honorable House of Representatives 
of the Freemen of Pennsylvania, in Assembly 
met:— 

The memoria] of Anthony Wayne, a Brigadier 
General in the armies of the United States, and 
late Commander of the Pennsylvania Line, hum- 
bly sheweth, 

That a committee was appointed by your Ho- 
nourable House, at your last session, to corres- 
pond with the officers of this State—that in the 
latter end of December, your memorialist was 
honoured with a letter, signed by two members 
of that committee, mentioning the disposition 
and intention of the House to place the ofilicers 
and soldiers of the Pennsylvania Line on as 
equal and good a footing as the troops of any 
other State; which letter your memorialist laid 
before the field officers of the line, who, through 
your committee, have addressed your Honorable 
House on the occasion, accompanied with cer- 
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tain resolves of the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia in favor of their officers andtroops. They 
also transmitted an estimate of clothing imme- 
diately necessary for the officers of the line, who 
were then experiencing every possible incon- 
veniency, for want of proper and comfortable 
uniforms. 

That nothing has yet been done in the pre- 
mises, owing, as it is said, to an exhausted trea- 
sury; while the distresses of the officers continue 
to increase, and their feelings but too severely 
to be hurt, under the idea of being neglected by 
a State, whose credit and honour they have, in 
every vicissitude of fortune, supported with their 
blood. 


That within these five or six days the Execu- 
tive council have caused their commissary to 
forward to camp such spirits, sugar, coffee, &c. 
as he purchased, which was the first ever sent 
in pursuance of a resolve of your Honourable 
House. That the quantity of these articles is 
so small as to afford but a very limited and par- 
tial supply, and that at nearly double the price 
paid by the troops of other States for goods of 
the same kind and quality. 

Your memorialist, therefore, begs leave to 
submit to the consideration of the Honourable 
House, whether it would be more proper to fix 
a certain price on all such articles furnished for 
the use of the troops of this State, and that ‘in 
proportion to their pay, than to leave it to the 
unequal and fluctuating depreciation or appre- 
ciation of our currency, which is a very unfair 
criterion to determine the value of goods, espe- 
cially for officers whose pay continues the same 
as it was at the commencement of the war. 


The dignity of the state, the general] benefit 
of the service, the justice due to the worthy offi- 
cers and soldiers, whom your memorialist. had 
once the honour to command, induce him to 
wish the honourable house seriously to consider 
the expediency of making provision for the wi- 
dows of such officers and soldiers belonging to 
this state, as have fallen or may fall in defence 
of their country; and also whether gentlemen 
who have been long sequestered from every so- 
cial and tender connection, and whose health 
and fortunes, from the times as well as the na- 
ture of the service, are much impaired, ought 
now to be assured of an honourable provision 
during life, after they return to private citizens, 
perhaps grown gray in arms and covered with 
honourable wounds received in support of liber- 
ty and the rights of man; or whether for want 
of such assurance they should now be necessi- 
tated to retire from the field in order to make 
some provision against old age. 

Whilst the attention of the honourable house 
is drawn to these essential points, the recruiting 
business, which is totally stopped, merits notice; 
for however sanguine many gentlemen may be 
about the contest being nearly terminated, yet 
common prudence dictates that the surest way 
to secure an honourable and advantageous peace 
is being well prepared for war. 

Your regiments are far from being complete; 
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pesides the frequent deaths and desertions, inci- 
dent to all armies, require a constant supply of 
men to fill the vacancies occasioned by those 
and other causes, 

If in. stating the many points contained in this 
paper any unguarded expression has dropped 
from the pen of your memorialist, he begs the 
indulgence of the honourable house to attribute 
it to an error of the head rather than a fault of 
the heart,—and to: give the whole that decided 
consideration and efiect that it may justly merit. 

Signed, Antruony WAYNE. 

Philadelphia, 10th March, 1779. 

Immediately after the memorial was present- 
ed it was referred to a committee, who were in- 
structed to associate General Wayne with them 
in the consideration of its details. 

The following letter announces.the consequent 
proceedings:— 

Philadelphia, 14th March, 1779. 

Gentlemen,—In consequence of a memorial of 
which the enclosed is a copy, a committee was 
appointed, with orders to call me to their assist- 
ance, to form some plan for putting our officers 
and troops on an equal footing with those of 
other states. We went a little further than was 
expected, and presented the honourable house 
with the inclosed resolves, which, after some de- 
bate, were carried by a great majority. 

Your letter of the 7th came to hand too late, 
but had it been in time, it would not have been 
presented, as threats often irritate, and some- 
times defeat the ends they are intended to ob- 
tain; however, I should have retained it asa 
dernier resort. 

The recruiting business is now before the 
nouse, which has demanded a loan of money 
from Congress for that purpose, and for procur- 
ing clothing, &c., for the officers, who are now 
put on a footing equal to the British establish- 
ment, and superior to any other on the conti- 
nent, 

You will, in my name, please to congratulate 
the officers and troops on the occasion, and be- 
ueve me, Your’s, 

Most affectionately, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 


The Committee of Field Officers 
of the Pennsylvania line. 

To this communication the General received 
the following very gratifying, not to say flattering 
reply:— 

o Milestown Camp, March 27th, 1779. 

Sir,—The manner of expressing the gratefil 
sense of a set of men (conscious of their inabili- 
ty) is harder to conclude on than is generally 
imagined, especially when they know they are 
more acknowledgements indebted, than the 
delicacy of the benefactor would choose to hear, 
where disinterested friendship is the excitement. 

In this dilemma of gratitude, we are really at 
a loss, but fully sensible of the open goodness of 
your heart, are confident every reasonable allow- 
ance will be made for our want of eapacity and 
expression. 

We are (long since) acquainted with your en- 
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deavours to render the troops of the state of 
Pennsylvania respectable and comfortable; and 
the recent proof you have given of your attach- 
ment to them, has rivetted the hearts of all ranks 
more firmly to you (if possible) than before— 
Your manly and pathetic address to the assem- 
bly must (nay does) render your name more dear 
to the whole line, who are confident of its effect 
with the house. If there be a merit: in keeping 
the present set of officers in the service, or a 
benefit hereafter result by it to the state, it is 
much owing to your delicate mode of proceed- 
ing on the occasion, as they were generally de 
termined to quit the field; but asa prevision ig 
now made that will enable them to serve, we 
hope our friends and country will be convinced 
(and see) by our future conduct, it was no li- 
centious or parsimonious view, but real necessi- 


ty, and an apparent neglect caused the resolu- 
tion. 


We therefore beg leave to assure you, Sir, 
that we have the highest opinion of your integ- 
rity and worth, and though we have not now 
the honour to be commanded by you in the field, 
we hope you will not imagine us so contracted 
in,sentiment, as to lose any part of that sincere 
esteem and respect we have ever had for you as 
a friend, a brother and commander, and hope in 
a short time to see justice done to your well- 
known merit, and you placed in that station 
we are confident you can fill with honour to your- 
self, satisfaction to the public, and benefit to 
your country. 


Filled with these sentiments; and conscious of 
your deserts, we pray you to receive, through 
us, the most grateful acknowledgments of your 
services, and the sincere thanks of the whole 
line present, with their best wishes for your 
health and welfare—and im a particular manner 
the thanks and friendship of, dear General, 

Your most obedient 
and very affectionate humble servants, 
James CHAMBERS, Col. Ist., P. Reg’t. 
Ricnarp Butter, Col. 9th., P. Reg’t. 
Tuomas Crate, Col. 3d., P. Reg’t. 
Josran Harmar, L. Col. 6th., P. Reg’t. 

To the above are added all the names of th 
field officers then at camp. ‘ 

The Honourable 


General Wayne. 
So perfectly convinced were the President and 


‘Council of Pennsylvania, that. the long and ar- 


duous military services of Brigadier Gen. Wayne 
xichly entitled him to promotion, and that other 
officers of the line were fully deserving of high- 
er rank than they then held, thus addressed the 
delegation in Congress on the subject: 

State of the general officers of Pennsylvania. 

‘* By the several regulations of Congress, and 
practice of the army, the apportionment of gene- 
ral officers ceases upon the promotion of a Bri- 
gadier to a Major General. 

He is then considered as belonging to the 
United States, and local connection is supposed 
to cease. So that in determining what general 
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officers a state ought to have, Major Generals 
eught not to be included. 

However, at most, we can be charged but 
with two, viz: 

ist. Major General Mifflin sent in his resigna- 
tion, August, 1778, on which nothing was cone, 
and he has been out of service. 

2d. Major General St. Clair. 

By the resolve of Congress, dated the nine- 
teenth day of February, 1777, it is declared,— 
** That in voting for general officers, a due re- 
«« gard shall be had to the line of succession, 
‘the merit of the persons proposed, and the 
** quota of troops raised, or to be raised, by 
“each state.’ Pennsylvania having eleven 
battalions in the line of the state, and half of 
the German battalion, in company with Mary- 
land, isentitled to four brigadiers, reckoning the 
whole ‘number of battalons in the continental 
service, at eighty. Whereas, she has but two: 
viz: Brigadier General Thompson, and Brigadier 
General Wayne, which latter has, for almost two 
years, commanded a division, while the Pennsyl- 
vania brigades have been commanded by colo- 
nels. 

Resolved, therefore, that it is the opinion of 
this board, that as well in consideration of Gene- 
ral Wayne’s merit, having been highly distin- 
guished in sundry letters, from the commander 
in chief to Congress, as from his long standing 
in the army, he be recommended to the rank of 
a Major General. 

2dly. That colonel Robert Magaw, the senior 
colonel in the line, should be advanced to the 
rank of a Brigadier General, as soon as he shall 
he exchanged, or otherwise released from cap- 
uvity. 

3dly. That colonel William Irvine, the second 
colonel, be promoted to the rank of a brigadier, 
with a saving of the right of colonel Magaw, 
when he shall be promoted. 

4thly. That this board (without any dispara- 

gement of the merit and character of General 
Hand,) do protest against his being considered 
in any respect as a Brigadier General, upon the 
nomination of this state, it appearing most clear- 
ly by the admission of the field officers of the 
state of North Carolina, as well as of their de- 
egates in Congress, when the committee of ar- 
rangement made their report, that General Hand 
was nominated by the state: There being then 
two senior colonels in the Pennsylvania line of 
unexceptionable character, who, upon military 
rules, would have been entitled to a preference. 
But if Congress choose to continue Generab 
Hand, upon the general line of the continent, 
this state does not object, provided that in case 
of taking command of any troops of this state, 
he yield the rank to colonels Magaw and Irvine, 
when advanced to equal commissions. 

Sthly. That the claim of rank made by Major 
General St. Clair, over Major General Arnold, 
if warranted by military rules, ought not, in jus- 
tice to the interests‘and inclinations of this state, 
to be relinquished upon any principles of civility 

or personal complaisance. And that the dele- 





gates of this state in Congress do support 
same, if warranted as parti with che couen 
weight and influence, in case it should be there 
debated.’’ 

However strongly disposed Congress may 
have been to comply with the request and wish- 
es of the President and Council, for an addition- 
al Major General to the army of the United 
States, yet the notion ofa speedy: peace, the 
number of foreigners and Americans, already 
appointed to that rank, the latter by seniority 
clashing of interests, rank, &c., opposed the 
measure. 


Indeed it would appear from the following let- 
ter of General Wayne, to the venerable Gen. 
John Armstrong, then one of the Pennsylvania 
delegates in Congress, that he was not ambi- 
tious of promotion, that his desire was to continue 
in command of the Pennsylvania line a8 a Bri- 
gadier. 

Philadelphia, April 21st, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—I did not clearly apprehend yon, 
when you inquired of me whether I had thought 
of any mode by which I could be promoted, 
without giving offence to senior officers; lest 
that my answer should have led you to suppose 
that promotion was my wish—I must beg leave 
to assure you, that my only ambition was to 
have continued as a Brigadier, commanding the 
Pennsylvania line; a command I had long enjoy- 
ed, and in which I esteemed myself more honour- 
ed by the confidence and affections of my officers 
and soldiers, than I possibly could hope from 
any thing in the power of Congress to bestow; 
this, together with the approbation of my Gene- 
ral, anda consciousness of having done my duty, 
was to me a rich reward for every toil, diffieul- 
ty, and danger, which I have experienced in the 
service of my country: and although I have been 
deprived of that, { never wish to hurt the feel- 
ings of other gentlemen, by any undue promo- 
tion; nor can I, under existing impressions, de- 
prive my colonels of alternately commanding my 
brigade, a service which they have most faithfui- 
ly executed, since | have been honoured with 
the conducting of the Pennsylvania line of the 
army. When Congress, or his Excellency shall 
think proper to honour me with the charge of 
troops, without wounding the feelings of other 
officers, I shall gladly accept of it, but upon no 
other consideration. 

Believe me, most sincerely, 
yours, 
AnTHony Warne. 

General Joun ARMSTRONG. 

As soon as it was known that a corps of Light 
Infantry was about to be composed of a select 
body of troops from the different regiments of 
the army, and that the Commander-in-chief had 
resolved to honor General Wayne with its com- 
mand, the latter was addressed by many distin- 
guished officers, both of the Pennsylvania and 
other lines, expressing an ardent desire to serve 
under him, and soliciting his interest with the 
Commander-in-chief for that purpose—a circum- 
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stance which induced General Wayne to address 
the following letter to his Excellency :— 
Philadelphia, 10th May, 1779. . 

‘«Having maturely reflected on the propriety 
of my being present during the formation of the 
Light Corps, I am decidedly of opinion, from 
the numerous letters which I have received 
from different officers, that I had better. be ab- 
sent, lest it should be supposed, however erro- 
neously, that partiality of mine for certain offi- 
cers had tended to bring them into the corps.— 
If your Excellency should concur in this opinion, 
I then beseech you, in the mean time, to em- 
ploy me in any other way by which I can render 
either you or my country any service.’’ 

The Commander-in-chief replied, ‘*As soon as 
the Light Corps is organized, you shall have no- 
tice of the fact.’’ 

The few weeks interval which this communi- 
cation afforded, was spent with his family and 
friends in Chester county. The pleasure which 
General Wayne derived from those hours of do- 
mestic comfort and tranquillity,,.may be disco- 
vered from the following letter addressed to one 
of his officers—Colonel Walter Stewart. 

Easttown, Chester county, 7th June, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—Whatever crimes | may be guilty 
of, want of gratitude and sincere friendship is 
not among the number—but you will say, you 
have been guilty of neglect in not sooner ac- 
knowledging the receipt of my letter, of the Sd 
ultimo—true, but then the pleasure of a rural 
life, from which I had beenso long withdrawn; 
the many little endearing amusements it affords, 
together with the thoughts of shortly bidding a 
long, perhaps a last, adieu to them, will plead 
powerfully in mitigation of the neglect; espe- 
cially with a gentleman informed by so congenial 
a spirit, and whose heart is equally susceptible 
with my own. Do younot often find it trouble- 
some, and sometimes inflicting pain? but does it 
not richly compensate forthat? Is itnot of such 
a texture that, take it ‘* all in all,’’? you would 
not wish to exchange it for one more callous?— 
You agree, and pardon me. [I thank you, my 
dear Watt. 


Now for the field of Mars. I believe that 
sunguine god is rather thirsty for human gore. 
The horrid depredations of the enemy, to the 
southward, indicate an inundation of it. For my 
own part, [ have never ceased, since the com- 
mencement of this war, sincerely to wish that it 
<ould be conducted with more liberality; but if 
that is not the choice of Britain, let us, however 
reluctantly, adopt the alternative, by neither 
giving nor receiving quarter; the sooner we close 
with them on their owa ground, the better—as 
then, we shall know what we have to depend 
on, and our lives be no longer the sport of pre- 
meditated and cool villany, but become the price 
of much blood, and at too great,a hazard for 
Britons to make many purchases. 

_ I expect soon to see you; till when, and ever, 
believe me, your’s, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

The campaign of 1779 opened under circum- 
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stances the most gloomy. ‘The winter had been 
permitted to pass away without the necessary 
preparations for a continuance of the war. Con- 
gress and the nation, as has been said, were 
lulled inte an almost fatal lethargy, in conse- 
quence of a belief that peace was about to take 
place, without further exertions to secure it. 

At the time a competent army should have 
been in camp, the men were yet to enlist, owing 
to the late provisions which Congress had made 
for recruiting, &c. The bounty offered was: so 
low that men could not be procured to-enter the 
service, and the individual States had to be 
called on in the most pressing manner, by the 
Commander-in-chief, and ultimately by Congress, 
to increase the bounty, and use every exertion 
to forward their respective quotas of troops. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for the eastern 
and middle states, that, during the preceding 
autumn and winter, so many of the British troops 
had been detached to the south, that Sir H. 
Clinton was incapacitated, in a great measure, 
from carrying on, early in the season, such x 
predatory war as his government had resolved 
on, and himself and: officers ‘were determined 
literally to execute; and such a one as was then 
waged in Georgia and SouthCarolina. To pave 
the way for murder and rapine, the Indians were 
bribed to pursue their savage mode of warfare, 
whilst proclamations were issued, holding out the 
most tempting allurements to our citizens, to 
plunge the dagger into each other’s hearts—im- 
stances of which but too frequently occurred in 
the south, and were much dreaded in the north. 

Early in May, Sir Henry Clinton resolved to 
commence a predatory warfare on and near the 
sea-port towns of Virginia, as well as:those in 
the eastern states. General Mathews and Sir 
George Collier, with 2,500 regular troops and 
mariners, were despatched by Clinton to makea 
descent on Virginia. On the 10th of May they 
effected a landing, and immediately proceeded 
to their work of destruction. Within a fortnight, 
that the fleet and army continued on the coast, 
the loss of the Americans was enormous; whole 
towns 'were laid in ashes, and all the principal 
houses of gentlemen, in their route, shared a 
simular fate. Such outrageous conduct could 
only be remonstrated against; there was no foree 
to oppose it. 

About the Ist of July, Generals Tryon and 
Garth were ordered, with 2,600’ troops, on a 
predatory expedition in Connecticut. Before 
landing the troops, the Generals, on the 4th of 
July, issued their proclamation te the inhabitants, 
inviting and urging them to return to their alle- 
giance, and also promising all who should re- 
main peaceably in their usual places of resi- 
dence, protection in person and property, ex- 
cepting the civil and military officers of govern- 
ment; but threatened with vengeance those who 
neglected the warning. An historian of the time 
says:—‘‘ The address, or proclamation, was 
merely farcical, for instead of leaving them to 
consult each other on the occasion, they em- 
ployed force before the people had time to con- 
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vene after the invitation was received.’’ On the 
5th the troops were landed, and the Generals 
immediately proceeded to the most shameful and 
wanton destruction and abuse. Towns were 
delivered up to promiscuous plunder—‘* Whigs 
and tories. had, indiscriminately, money, plate, 
rings, and other articles taken from them;’’ even 
cattle, by hundreds, were wantonly shot down 
in the fields. At Norwalk and Fairfield, alone, 
the British consumed four houses of public wor- 
ship, 162 dwelling houses, 142 barns, 59 stores 
per independently of those consumed at 
Green Farms, New Haven, and East Haven.— 
Durmg those villanous depredations, the militia 
of the country gave a gallant but ineffectual re- 
sistance. 

it was impossible to say where these ravages 
would have ceased, had not Sir Henry ordered 
the immediete return of this devastating detach- 
ment to New York, for the purpose of aiding in 
another and more honourable enterprise. 

The great and good Washington, although 
surrounded with difficulties:and dangers in the 
neighborhood of his immediate command, had, 
nevertheless, sent from his small army two con- 
siderable detachments; the one destined for the 
south, the other in ‘aid of the expedition which, 
under the command of Maj. Gen. Sullivan, was 
about to march against the inimical Indians of the 
Six Nations, dwelling on and near the waters of 
the Allegheny and Susquehannah rivers. By 
these detachments his army was so much reduced 
that the Commander-in-chief was not only com- 
pelled to act exclusively on the defensive, but in 
order to prevent an attack on his weakened army, 
he was induced to resort to every honorable means 
to influence his enemy with a belief that his for- 
ces were much larger and easier of concentration 
than they actually were. To add other embarrass- 
ments, alarming discontent existed, at this crisis, 
in part of the Jersey line—at the very time they 
were under marching orders to join the western 
army: an event which General Maxwell thus 
announces to the Commander-in-chief:—** The 
officers of the first regiment have delivered to 
their Colonel a remonstrance, addressed to the 
Legislature of the State, declaring ‘that, unless 
their complaints on the subjects of pay and sup- 
port should obtain the immediate attention of 
that body, they were, at the expiration of three 
days, to be considered as having resigned, and 
requesting the Legislature, in that event, to ap- 
point other officers to succeed them. ‘‘ This,’’ 
added the letter of General Maxwell, ‘is a step 
which they are extremely unwilling to take, but 
it is such as I make no doubt they will take; 
nothing but necessity--their not being able to 
support themselves in time to come, and being 
Joaded with debts contracted in time past, could 
have induced them to resign at so critical a 
juncture,’’ 


The commander-in-chief addressed those offi- 
cers in most eloquent and pathetic terms, and 
the Legislature promised redress of grievances. 
in reply to his aw they said, ‘‘we are sorry 
that you should imagine we meant to disobey 





orders. It was and still is our determination to 
march and to do the duty of officers, until the 
Legislature have a reasonable time to appoint 
others, but no longer. We beg leave to assure 
your excellency, that we have the highest sense 
of your abilities and virtues; that executing your 
orders has ever given us pleasure; that we love 
the service, and love our country; but when 
that country gets so lost to virtue and justice 
as to forget its servants, it then becomes their 
duty to retire from its service.”’ 

In communicating this transaction to Congress, 
General Washington says, ‘‘that the distresses in 
some corps are so great, that officers have solicit- 
ed even to be supplied with the clothing, destin. 
de for the common soldiery coarse and unsuit- 
able asit was: I had not power to comply with 
the request. The patience of men, animated by 
a sense of duty and honour, will support them 
to a certain point, beyond which it will not go. 
I doubt not Congress will be sensible of the dan- 
ger of an extreme in this respect, and will par- 
don my peer"? to obviate it.’’ 

Most happily a short time previously to this 
event, the assembly of Pennsylvania, much ow- 
ing to the strenuous and well timed exertions of 
General Wayne, had tranquillized the officers 
of that state, not only on the above, but other 
subjects of just complaint. 

In the mean time General Washington was 
industriously endcavouring to fortify West Point 
and the Highlands on the banks of the Hudson, 
objects which he never lost sight of during the 
war. 

Some miles below West Point, about the ter- 
mination of the Highlands, is King’s ferry, where 
the great road affording the most convenient 
communication between the middle and eastern 
states, crosses the North River. The ferry 
completely commanded by the two opposite 
points of land. The one on the west side, which 
is a very rough and elevated piece of ground, is 
called Stony Point, and the other, on the east 
side, which is a flat neck of land projecting far 
into the water, is termed Verplank’s Point. To 
secure those points was a matter of vast import- 
ance, both to the British and American General; 
hence the latter had extended the plan of forti- 
fying the Highlands, so as to comprehend with- 
in it this valuable position. 

However industriously the officers. who had 
charge of fortifying Stony and Verplank’s Points, 
laboured for that purpose, yet only on Verplank’s 
a small, but strong work, had been completed 
and garrisoned by 70 men, under captain Arm- 
strong whilst the works on Stony Point, of much 
greater extent, and incomparably more impor- 
tance were unfinished. It was at this juncture 
that Sir Henry, being reinforced by the return of 
General Mathews from his disgraceful preda- 
tory expedition in Virginia, resolved to open the 
campaign in the middle states with a brilliant 
coup de main up the Hudson, before all the 
defences on its margin could be completed. — 

General Washington, by those means which 
he never failed to provide, was early apprised 
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of Sir Henry’s preparations for some enterprise, 
put it was doubtful. whether the American army 
at Middlebrook, or the forts on the North River, 
were his real object. The American comman- 
der therefore concerted a plan with his officers, 
then conducting different detachments, for the 
most speedy. concentration of the troops, in 
case of emergency. With this view he resolved 
to move that part of the army under his imme- 
diate command from Middlebrook to the High- 
lands, which was. accomplished early in June. 

General Mathews, with the fleet from Virginia, 
having arrived at New York, Sir Henry, withuot 
debarking the troops, on the 30th May united 
those under his immediate command with them, 
and the whole proceeded up the North River, 
under convoy of Sir George Collier. ‘the next 
morning the British troops landed in two divi- 
sions, the one under General Vaughan, destined 
against the works at Verplank’s, on the east side 
of the river, the other under Sir Henry, in per- 
son, destined against those of Stony Point on 
the west side. The fortifications on Stony point 
being unfinished, were abandoned without resis- 
tance, on the approach of the enemy, who in- 
stantly commenced draggingsome heavy cannon 
and mortars to the summit of, the hill, and on 
the next morning, about sun-rise, opened a bat- 
teryon Fort Fayette, erected on Verplank’s, the 
distance across being about one thousand yards. 
The cannonade during the day, from the very 
commanding position of Stony Point as also from 
veszels and gun-boats in the river, occasioned 
much injury to the fort; which, being invested 
both by water and land, and no means of savinz 
the garrison now remaining, Captain Arm- 
strong, after a gallant resistance, was compelled 
to surrender himself and troops prisoners of 
var. Sir Henry proceeded immediately to place 
both forts in, what he supposed, a perfect state 
of defence, especially that of Stony Point, which 
he garrisoned with 600 men, under the command 
ofan officer distinguished for his bravery and 
cireumspection, 

Sir Henry, in consequence of the advance of 
the American General towards West Point, de- 
clined a further movement up the Hudson, and 
returned with his army to Phillipsburg, about 
half way down the river to New York, with the 
view of more readily supporting Stony and Ver- 
plank’s forts, in case of an attack on them, or 
any other of his garrisons on the Hudson. The 
loss of those ports obliged the inhabitants of 
New Jersey to make a curcuit of about ninety 
niles through the mountains, to communicate 
with the eastern states. 


On the 2ist June, the commander-in-chief 
thas addressed General Wayne. 
Smiths in the Clove, June 2lst, 1779. 
Dear Sir,— 


I request that you will join the 
army as soon as you can. [| wrote you upon 
this subject before we marched from Middle- 
brook. But as you have not arrived, it is proba- 
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ble my letter has miscarried, or that it did not 
come to hand until very lately. 
I am, dear Sir, with great regard, 
Your most obedient servant. 
GEORGE WASHING ON. 

GENERAL WAYNE. 

His excellency’s conjecture, as to the miscar 
riage of his first letter, was correct; by an auto- 
graph of General Wayne's, on the back of the 
last letter, the former was never received. 

The General, in obedience to the call, imme- 
diately proceeded to Head Quarters. It ap- 
pears from a letter addressed to his family, that 
neither himself nor waiter enjoyed an hour’s 
sleep until their arrival at camp. 

Marshall, in his life of Washington, says:—‘‘The 
importance of the posts of King’s ferry has been 
already remarked. The inconveniency resulting 
from their being in possession of the British, 
furnished strong motives for endeavouring to re- 
cover them, but there were others of decisive 
influence; which stimulated the comman¢der-in- 
chiet to the attempt. 

The enterprise, if successful, would have a 
great effect on the future operations of the cain- 
paign, particularly in recalling the troops em- 
ployed in laying waste the country, and burning 
the towns on the coast. Nor was it unworthy 
of regard, that a real necessity seemed to exist 
of doing something to satisty the public expecta- 
tion, and to reconcile the people to that defen- 
sive system which the state of the army rendered 
unavoidable, and to that apparent inactivity 
which was imposed on him by the real necessity 
of his situation. 

[In his original plan was comprehended a 
double attack, to be made at the same time on 
both sides of the river. But the difficulty of a 
perfect co-operation of different detachments, 
incapable of communicating with each other, and 
the apprehension that some accident might de- 
feat the enterprise against Stony Point, which 
was the principal object to be gained, and was 
believed to lead certainly to the possession of 
Verplank’s, determined him to postpone the 
less valuable acquisition, and to make that part 
of the plan dependent on the success of the first. 
His whole attention was therefore turned to the 
surprise of Stony Point, and the corps destined 
for this critical service proceeded on it as against 
a single object. To General Wayne, who com- 
manded the Light Infantry of the army, the ex- 
ecution of the plan was entrusted.”’ 

‘© Stony Point,’’ says the same writer, “' is a 
commanding hill projecting far into the Hudson, 
which washes three-fourths of its base. The re- 
maining fourth is, in a great measure, covered 
by a deep marsh, commencing near the river on 
the upper side, and continuing into it below.— 
Over this marsh there is only one crossing place. 
But at its junction with the river is a sandy beach, 
passable at low water. On the summit of this 
hill was erected the fort, which was furnished 
with a sufficient number of heavy pieces of 
ordnance. 

Several breastworks and strong batteries were 
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advanced in front of the principal work, and 
about half way down the hill were two rows of 
abbatis. The batteries were caiculated to com- 
mand the beach and the. crossing place of the 
marsh, and to rake and enfilade any column 
which might be advancing from either of those 
points towards the fort. In addition to these de- 
fences, several vessels of war were stationed in 
the river, so as, in a considerable degree, to 
command the ground at the foot of the hill.”’ 
It is to be hoped that the following corres- 
pondence relative to the reductioa of this for- 
midable post, will be perused with pleasure, by 
all who are charmed with rehearsals of gallan- 
try, and acts of humanity in the ‘* battle storm,”’ 


To Brigadier General Wayne. 
New Windsor, July Ist, 1779. 

Sir,—Having appointed you to the command 
of the Light Infantry of the line, you will imme- 
diately repair to that part of it, consisting of 
four battalions, now commanded by Colonel 
Richard Butler, which is in the vicinity of Fort 
Montgomery, and take the command. The In- 
fantry of the other divisions isnot yet organized, 
but it will be done as soon as possible, and the 
whole drawn together as far as the circumstances 
of the service will permit. 

The principal object of your present station 
i?, to oppose any movements of the enemy 
against the forts; for which purpose you will 
exert yourself to gain an accurate knowledge of 
the scene of action, all the possible landing 
places and approaches, to the forts and to your 
corps, with every advantageous spot for giving 
the most effectual opposition. You will make 
such disposition as appears to you best calcula- 
ted to answer these purposes, and to gain the 
earliest information of the movements and de- 
signs of the enemy. To this end, you will en- 
deavor to engage trusty persons, to go within 
the enemy’s lines as spies; and I will enable you 
to reward them for their risk and trouble—but 
in doing this, [ need not remind you of the ne- 
cessity of economy, and the greatest caution to 
prevent imposition, 

If at any time you see a favourable oppor- 
tunity for striking an advantageous stroke, you 
have my permission for improving it, as I rely 
upon your prudence, that you will undertake 
nothing without suflicient prospect of success, 
and unless the advantages to be obtained will 
compensate the risk tobe run. When you have 
any prospect of consequence, and circumstances 
will permit, you will please to communicate it 
to me, previous.to the execution. You will find 
in the hands of Colonel Batier a map of this 
country, taken from actual survey, which is for 
the use of the commanding officer of the Infan- 
try. Colonel Butler will also communicate to 
you the instructions he has received, which con- 
tain my ideas more in detail.********* — 

It is to be regretted that time or accident has 
removed the closing paragraph of the above 
letter of instructions, but it is probably supplied 
by the following confidential letter of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, on the same subject. This is 





an autograph, as nearly all others from his Ex. 
cellency to General Wayne actually are:— 
Dear Sir,—Herewith you will be pleased to 
receive general instructions for your conduct. 
This you will consider as private and confiden- 
tial. The importance of the two posts of Ver- 
plank’s and Stony Point, to the enemy, is too 
obvious to need explanation. We ought, if pos- 
sible, to dispossess them. I recommend it to 
your particular attention, without delay, to gain 


as exact knowledge as you can of the number of 


the garrisons; the state of the creeks that. sur- 
round the former; the nature of the ground in 
the vicinity of both; the position and strength of 
the fortifications; the situation of the guards; the 
number and stations of the vessels in the -river, 
and the precautions in general which the enemy 
employ for their security. 

It isa matter which I have much at heart, to 
make some attempt upon these posts, in the pre- 
sent state of the garrisons, and before the enemy 
commence any other operations, if warranted by 
a probability of success. pat 

I must entreat your best endeavors to acquire 
the necessary information, after having obtained 
which, I shall thank you for your opinion of the 
practicability of a surprise of one or both these 
places, especial/y that on the west side of the 
river. Lam, dear Sir, your most ob’t servant, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

New Windsor, July 1st, 1779. 

Fort Montgomery, 3d July, 1779. 

Dear General,—In obedience to your Excel- 
lency’s orders, I have reconnoitred the situa- 
tion of the enemny’s works on Stony Point, and 
the approaches to them, in the best manner that 
circumstances would admit, and returned late 
last evening to this place. 

‘The sketch, herewith transmitted, will give 
you a general! idea of the strength of their works 
on the west.side, which, in my opinion, are for- 
midable; I think too much so, for a storm;and to 
attempt their redaction, by regular approaches, 
will require time, as there is no ground within 
less distance than a mile, but which they com- 
mand, 

The works on Verplank’s Point are by no 
means so formidable as those on this side; al- 
though they consist of four redoubts, viz. the 
one made by us, denominated La Fayette, with 
a fraise and ditch; the second situate to the N. 
W., on the rising ground, near the river, in 
which is a block house; the third thrown up 
round a strong stone house, east of Fort La 
Fayette, and on the margin of a rising ground, 
commanding the causeway from the church; the 
fourth is situate on the east side of the creek and 
marsh, on a high point of rocks, commanding 
all the ground in its vicinity, and overlooking 
the causeway; it has also a block house; these 
last three are surrounded with abbatis, but not 
fraised, nor could I discover any embrazures; per- 
haps they fire in barbet. I at clear that the 
enemy have not more than —— men on Stony 
Point, and about —— on Verplank’s; in all of 
which I am joined in opinion by Col. Butler and 
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Major Steward, who wére with me on the duty, 
and on whose judgment I much rely. 

Upon the whole, I do not think a storm prac- 
ticable, but perhaps a surprise may be effected, 
could we fall on some stratagem to draw them 
out. A thought has struck me, that as no party 
of force has ever yet been down, or appeared to 
the enemy, and asI have ground to believe, that 
an inhabitant living near to Stony Point, acts a 
double part, and, of course, will give them every 
information in his power, which goes no further 
than te the usual route and number of the recon- 
noitring parties, they may be induced to at- 
tempt an ambuscade; or, if they should not at- 
tempt this, a few of our people appearing near, 
may bring a pretty strong party out in pursuit, 
which may give our troops an opening to enter 
with them. 

Should your Excellency incline to reconnoitre 
the works to-morrow, or next day, I will have 
a proper disposition made of the light corps, so 
as éffectually to cover you; or, whenever you 
may order it, I will attempt the surprise, in case 
it meets your approbation. The troops at the 
forest of Dane may co-operate with us, if 
thought necessary. 

Interim, | am your Excellency’s 
Obedient Servant, 
His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

General WasHINGTON. 

Dear Sir,—I this morning received your letter 
of yesterday, and [ am obliged to you for your ob- 
servations and the sketch you sent me. 

The arrival of the southern post, expected to- 
morrow, will detain me here, but the next day I 
shall have the pleasure of being with you, very 
early in the morning, for the purpose you men- 
tion. You may make such a disposition of your 
corps as you think proper. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most Obedient Servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Head Quarters, 
July 4th, 1779. 

General Wayne, who was justly considered 
one of the best disciplimarians in the army, could 
not, under any circumstances, refrain from ex- 
hibiting the troops which he commanded to the 
best possible advantage; thus addressed the com- 
mander-in-chief, respecting the interest of the 
corps of which he had so recently assumed the 
command, 

Fort Montgomery, 8th July, 1779. 

“I took the liberty to mention to your Excel- 
lency, the difficulty that the light corps experi- 
ence in receiving the necessary supplies of cloth- 
ing, not being in a situation to apply to their 
respective regiments for the articles which they 
may from time to time require. 

‘To remedy which, I propose the following 
plan.”’?. (It is too extensive to insert here.)— 
‘*Should your Excellency think proper to 
adopt this mode, and give an order -on the 
clothier general, for the articles mentioned 
in the enclosed return; I flatter myself that 
we shall have it in our power to intro- 





duce uniformity among the light corps belong- 
ing to the respective states, and infuse a lauda- 
ble pride and emulation into the whole, which, 
in a soldier, are a substitute for almost every 
other virtue. 

1 must acknowledge that I have an insupera- 
ble bias in favour of an elegant uniform and sol- 
dierly appearance; so much so, that I would 
much rather risk my life and reputation, at the 
head of the same men, in an attack, clothed and 
appointed as I could wish, merely with bayonets, 
and a single charge of ammunition, than to take 
them as they appear in common, with sixty 
rounds of cartridges—it may be a false idea, 
but I cannot help cherishing it. Will your Ex- 
cellency be so good as to direct Baron Steuben 
to furnish each officer of the light corps with a 
copy of his military regulations; there are but 
two or three in the whole corps. 

Your Excellency must have observed how 
wretchedly our platoon officers are armed; many 
of them without a weapon of defence ¢f conse- 
quence, should they ever come to a charge, in 
place of producing an example to their men, 
they must inevitably be first to give way; an ex- 
ample much more easily adopted than its oppo- 
site, especially by the private soldier, who can- 
not, very readily, conceive his honour or duty 
concerned, further than that of his officer, and 
he will be governed by his example, as well in 
a retrograde mancuvre, as in a pursuit. 

I have no reason to doubt the bravery of any 
officer belonging to the corps; many of them, 
in this respect, { have seen fully tried, and I will 
be answerable for their conduct, under circum- 
stances the most appalling, if properly equipped, 
to meet them—which, I believe, is in our power 
to effect, as a considerable number of espon- 
toons were sent forward to camp before I left 
Philadelphia, which must have ‘arrived. Will 
your Excellency be so obliging as to order about 
fifty of the neatest and best, to this place, with 
all possible despatch, as I wish immediately to 
practice with them. 

I am, your Excellency’s 
most Obedient, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

P. 8, We have nothing new, excepting 5 of 
the enemy’s vessels sailed from King’s Ferry, 
towards New-York, yesterday, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M. 

To this letter the commander-in-chief re- 
plied :—- 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of this 
day, and have issued a general order for regulat- 
ing the manner in which clothing is to be drawn 
for the infantry. I have, also, directed a brigade 
quarter master, forage master, and conductor to 
be appointed, though I have not assigned the 
duty of clothier to the first—if it should be found 
necessary, it can be done hereafter. 

I agree perfectly, with you, as to the import- 
ance of dress, aod it is my intention that the 
infantry shall have a pretty full supply—but, af- 
ter all, our circumstances must govern. I shall 





speak to Baron Steuben about the regulations. 
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I believe he has not enough ready to give a full 
supply, but-he may, perhaps, spare a few more 
than he has done; one to each field officer, and 
one to each captain. 

The espontoons, if procurable, shall be sent. 

I expect to have the pleasure of seeing you in 
the morning, and am, 

Dear Sir, with great regard, 
Your most Obedient Servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Head Quarters, 

New Windsor. ; 

Fort Montgomery, 9th July, 1779. 

Dear General,—I could wish to draw the 
whole of the light corps together, in order to 
mancuvre them, and give the officers and men 
an opportunity to mix, and become acquainted 
with one another, as also to introduce a simi- 
larity of dréss and duty. Perhaps this may be 
done whilst the enemy are atso great a distance, 
without any disadvantage; for before they could 
possibly effect a landing, the light corps could 
be detached to the different posts ‘which they 
now occupy, if thought the most proper posi- 
tions. 

I had a person up from the vicinity of Stony 
Point, last evening; every thing remains as you 
saw it, excepting that the enemy have not sent 
a single party out since you were here. I have 
a small party of riflemen hovering about them, 
who have orders to keep them in constant alarm, 
with a promise of 20 dollars bounty, foreach de- 
serter from our army, that they take up. [have 
given the most pointed orders to guard against 
a surprise, and moé to trust any man in that 
country. 

fam, your Excellency’s 
most Obedient, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

From a written memorandum of General 
Wayne’s, it would appear that the commander- 
in-chief and he had a conference on the 10th of 
July, which was probably the cause of the fol- 
lowing letter:— HEAD QUARTERS, 2 
July 14th, 1779. § 

Dear Sir,—I have reflected on the advantages 
and disadvantages of delaying the proposed at- 
tempt, and I do not know but the former prepon- 
derate. You will, therefore, carry it into exe- 
cution to-morrow night, as you desire, unless 
some new motive, or better information, should 
induce you to think it best to defer it. 

You are at liberty to choose between the dif- 
ferent plans on which we have conversed. But 
as it is important to have every information we 
can procure, if you could manage, in the mean 
time, to see Major Lee, it might be useful. He 
has been so long near the spot, and has taken 
so much pains to inform himself, critically, con- 
eerning the post, that [ imagine he may be able 
to make you acquainted with some further de- 
tails. Your interview must be managed with 
caution, or it may possibly raise suspicion. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most Obedient Servant, 
General Wayne. GEO. WASHINGTON. 
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Fort Montgomery, 14th July, 1779, 

Dear General,—I am, this moment,. honoured 
with yours, of this day, and note the contents 
I shall effect the interview in a manner the least 
suspicious. ‘ 

Lvery thing will be in readiness the time you 
mention. [shall do myself the honour to en- 
close you the plan and disposition of attack to- 
morrow. 

Interim, [ am, your Excellency’s 
most Obedient and Humble Servant, 
His Excellency,.. ANTHONY WAYNE, 

General WasuiIncrTon. ' 

Fort Montgomery, 15th July, 1779. ) 
ll o’clock, A. M. 

Dear General,—On the 11th, Colonels Butier, 
Febiger, and myself, reconnoitred. the enemy's 
works at Stony Point, in the most satisfactory 
manner possible; and I am decidedly of opinion, 
that two real attacks, and one feint, ought to be 
made, agreeably to the enclosed plan and dis- 
position, which I now do myself the honour to 
transmit, 

I perfectly agree with your Excellency, tha: 
an enterprise of this nature does not so much 
depend upon numbers as on secrecy and prow- 
ess; yet the mass of our soldiery will derive con- 
fidence from the reputation of numbers—from 
this conviction 1 have taken the liberty to order 
Col. Ball’s regiment, stationed at Rose's faria, 
to follow in my rear, and 1 shall give out that 
the whole Virginia line are to support us. It 
can have no bad effect, but it may have a very 
happy one. 

i have taken every possible precaution to se- 
cure the passes leading to Stony Point—{o. 
which purpose, [ have detached three srnall pa:- 
ties of picked men, under prudent and vigilant 
officers, with directions to approach near the 
ravine a little before night, so as to reconnoitre, 
and fix on the proper places to plant their sen- 
tries, as soon asit is dark; also, to secure ce: 
tain persons to serve as guides, I shall mec! 
Major Lee at Clement’s, or between thatrand 
Storm’s. 

{ am pleased at the prospect of the day, an! 
have the most happy presages of the fortune o! 
the night; adieu, my dear General, and believe 
mo, with every sentiment of esteem, 

Your most obedient and affectionate 
Humble Servant, 
His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE 

General WasuinGTon. 

General orders and disposition for the attack. 

The troops will march at — o’clock, and 
move by the right, making a short halt at the 
creek, or run, on this side next Clement’s: every 
officer and non-commissioned officer will remai 
with, and be answerable for, every man in bis 
platoon; no soldier to be permitted to quit his 
ranks on any pretext whatever, until a general 
halt is made, and then to be attended by one-o! 


-the officers of the platoon. 


When the head of the troops arrive in. rear of 
the hill, Colonel Febiger will form hia regiment 
inte a solid column of a half platoon, ia front, a8 
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fast as they come up; Colonel Meigs will form 
next, in Colonel Febiger’s rear, and Major Hull 


in the rear of Meig’s, which will form the right 


column. 
Culonel Butler will form a column on the left 


of Febiger, and Major Murfree in his rear. Every 


officer and soldier will then fix a piece of white 


paper in the most conspicuous part of his hat or 
cap, a8 & mark to distinguish him from the 


enemy. At the word march, colonel Fleury 
will take charge of one hundred and fifty deter- 


mined and picked men, properly officered, with 


arms unloaded, placing their whole dependence 
on fixed bayonets, who will move about twenty 
paces in front of the right column, and enter the 
Sallysport marked; he is to detach an officer 
and twenty men, a little in front, whose business 
will be to secure the sentries, and remove the 
abbatis and obstructions, for the column to pass 
through. The column will follow close in the 
rear, with shouldered muskets, led by colonel 
Febiger and General Wayne in person. When 
the works are forced, and not before, the victo- 
rious troops will give the watchword, ——- -—, 
with repeated and loud voices, and drive the 
enemy from their works and guns, which will 
favour the pass of the whole troops; should the 
enemy refuse to surrender, or attempt to make 
their escape by water, or otherwise, effectual 
means must be used to effect the former and 
prevent the latter. 

Colonel Butler will move by the route (2) 
preceded by one hundred chosen men, with fix- 
ed bayonets, properly officered, at the distance 
of twenty yards, in front of the column, which 
will fellow under colonel Butler, with shoulder- 
ed muskets. These hundred will also detach a 
proper officer, and twenty men, a little in front, 
to remove the obstructions, &c.; as soon as they 
gain the works, they will also give, and con- 
tinue the watchword, which will prevent con- 
fusion and mistake. If any soldier presume to 
take his musket from his shoulder, or to fire, or 
begin the battle until ordered by his proper offi- 
cer, he shall be instantly put to death by the 
officer next him; for the misconduct of one man 
is not to put the whole troops in danger, or dis- 
order, and he be suffered to pass with life,— 
After the troops begin to advance to the works, 
the strictest silence must be observed, and the 
closest attention paid to the commands of the 
officers, 

The General has the fullest confidence in the 
bravery and fortitude of the corps that he has 
the happiness to command. The distinguished 
honour conferred on every officer and soldier, 
who has been drafted into this corps by his Ex- 
cellency, General Washington, the credit of the 
states they respectively belong to, and their own 
reputations, will be such powerful motives for 
each man to distinguish himself, that the General 
cannot have the least doubt of a glorious victo- 
Ty; and he, hereby, most solemnly engages to re- 
ward the first man who enters the works with five 
hundred dollars and immediate promotion; to 
the second, four hundred dollars; to the third, 
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three hundred dollars; to the fourth two hundred 
dollars; and to the fifth, one‘hundred dollars; and 
he will represent the conduct of every officer and 
soldier, who distinguishes himself in this action, 
in the most favourable point of view to his Ex- 
cellency, whose greatest pleasure is rewarding 
merit. But should there be any soldier so lost 
to feeling of honour, as to attempt to retreat 
one single foot, or skulk in the face of danger, 
the officer next to him is immediately to put him 
to death, that he may no longer disgrace the 
name of a.soldier, or the corps, or the state to 
which he belongs. 

As general Wayne is determined to share the 
danger of the night, so he wishes to participate 
in the glory of the day, in common with his fel- 
low soldiers. 


GENERAL ORDERS?— 
Stony Point, 16th July, 1779. 
Field officer of the day, Co!. Feliger.— 

General Wayne returns his warmest thanks to 
the officers and soldiers, for their coolness and 
intrepidity in the storm of the enemy’s works, 
at Stony Point, between the hours of twelve 
and one, this morning. The perfect execution 
of orders, and the superior gallantry exhibited 
on the oceasion, reflect the highest honor on the 
troops engaged. 

The spare arms, accoutrements, tents, and 
military stores, are immediately to be collected 
and deposited in a convenient post, in charge of 
proper guards. 

The commanding officer of artillery will attend 
to the execution of the orders, so far as they re- 
spect military stores. 

Ensign Ballard, of Major Hull’s detachment, 
to collect and secure the tents, &c. 

At evening gun-fire, the troops to parade and 
the Jines to be manned. The commanding offi- 
cers of regiments will point out the disposition. 
Two hundred rank and file, properly officered, 
to compose the necessary guard for the night. 
The detail will be delivered by Major M’Cor- 
mick, who will attend the field officer of the day 
in forming the arrangement. 

Heap QUARTERS, 
New Windsor, July 16, 1779. } 


The Commander-in-chief is happy to congra- 
tulate the army on the success of the troops un- 
der Brigadier General Wayne, who, last night, 
with the corps of Light Infantry, surprised and 
took the enemy’s post at Stony Point, with the 
whole garrison, cannon, and stores, with very 
inconsiderable loss on our side. The General has 
not yet received the particulars of the affair, but 
he has the satisfaction to learn, that the officers 
and men, in general, gloriously distinguished 
themselves in the attack. 

He requests the Brigadier and his whole corp» 
to accept his warmest thanks, for the good 
conduct and signa] bravery manifested upon the 
occasion. 

[Extract from general orders.) 
ALEXANDER SCAMMELL, 
Adjutant General. 
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Heap QUARTERS). 
New Windsor, L6th July, 1779 ; 
Half past nine o clock, As M. 

Sir,—I have the pleasure to transmit your 
Excellency the enclosed copy of a letter from 
Brigadier General Wayne, which this moment 
eame to hand. I congratulate Congress on our 
success; and what makes it still more agreeable, 
from the report of Captain Fishbourn, who 
brought me General Wayne’s letter, the post was 
gained with but very inconsiderable loss on our 
part. _ As soon as I receive a particular account 
of the affair, I shall transmit it. I have the ho- 
nor to be, with great respect, your Excellency’s 
most obedient servant, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

P. S. General Wayne received a slight wound 
in the head, with a musket ball, but it did not 
prevent him from going on with the troops. 

His Excellency, Joun Jay, Esq. 

Stony Point, 16th July, 1779, ; 
Two o’clock, A. M. 

Dear General,—The fort and garrison, with 
Colonel Johnston, are ours. 

Our officers and men behaved like men. who 
are determined to be free. Your’s, most sin- 
serely, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

General WasHINGTON. 

Heap QUARTERS; 
New Windsor, July 21st, 1779. ' 

Sir,—Oun the 16th inst. I had the honor to in- 
form Congress of a successful attack upon the 
enemy’s works at Stony Point, on the preceding 
night, by Brigadier General: Wayne, and the 


corps of Light Infantry under hiscommand. The |. 


ulteri@r operations in which we have been en- 
gaged, have hitherto put it out of my power to 
transmit the particulars of this interesting event. 
They will now be found in the enclosed report, 
which I have received from General Wayne.— 
To, the encomiums he has deservedly bestowed 
on the officers and men under his command, it 
gives me pleasure to add that his own conduct, 
throughout the wholeof this arduous enterprise, 
merits the warmest approbation of Congress. 
He improved upon the plan recommended by 
me, and executed it in a manner that does signal 
honour to his judgment and his bravery In a 
critical moment of the assault, he received a 
flesh wound in the head, with a musket ball, but 
continued leading on his men with unshaken 
firmness, 

I now beg leave, for the private satisfaction of 
Congress, to.explain the motives which induced 
me to direct the attempt. 

It has been the. unanimous sentiment to eva- 


cuate the captured post of Stony Point, remove 


the cannon and stores, and destroy the works, 
which was accomplished on the night of the 18th 
instant; one piece of heavy cannon only except- 
ed. For want of proper tackling within reach 
to transport the cannon by land, we were obliged 
to send them to the forts by water. The move- 
ments of the enemy’s vessels created some un- 
easiness on. their account, and induced me to 
keep one of the pieces for their protection, 
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which, finally, could not be brought off, without 
risking more for its preservation than it was 
worth: We also lost a galley, which was order- 
ed down to cover the boats. She got under way, 
on her return, on the afternoon of the 18th; the 
enemy began a severe and continued cannonade 
upon her, from which, having received some in- 
jury, which disabled her from proceeding, she 
was run ashore. Not being able to get her afloat 
till late in the flood tide, and one’or two of the 
enemy’s vessels, under favour of the night, hav- 
ing passed above her, she was: set on fire» and 
blown up.’ 

It is probable Congress will be pleased to be- 
stow some marks of consideration upon those 
officers who distinguished themselves upon this 
occasion. Every officer and man of the: corps 
deserves great credit; but there were particular 
ones, whose situation placed them foremost in 
danger, and made their conduct more conspicu- 
ous. Lieutenant Colonel Fleury and Major Stew- 
ard commanded the two attacks. Lieutenants 
Gibbon and Knox commanded the advanced pat- 
ties, or forlorn hopes, and all acquitted-them- 
selves as well as it was possible. These officers 
have a claim to be more particularly noticed. 

Mr. Archer, who will have the honour of deli- 
vering these despatches, is\a volunteer aid to 
General Wayne, and a gentleman of merit. His 
zeal, activity, and spirit, are conspicuous upon 
every occasion. I have the honour to be, with 
the greatest respect and esteem, your Excellen- 
cy’s most obedient, humble servant, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

His Excellency, Joun Jay, President of Con- 
gress. 

P. 8. I forgot to mention that two flags and 
two standards were taken, the former belonging 
to the garrison, and the latter to the 17th regi- 
ment. These shall be sent to Congress by.the 
first opportunity. 


Letter from General Wayne to General Wash- 
ington:—— 

’ Stony Point, July 17th, 1779. 

Sir,—I have now the honour of giving your 
Excellency a full and particular account of the 
reduction of this post, by the light troops under 
my cominand. 

On the 15th inst. at twelve o’clock, we took 
up our line of march from Sandy Beach, distant 
about fourteen miles from this place;—the roads 
being exceedingly bad and narrow, and having 
to pass over high mountains, and through such 
deep morasses and difficult defiles, that we were 
obliged the greatest part of the way to move In 
single files. At eight o’clock in the evemng, 
the van arrived at a Mr. Springsteel’s, within 
one mile and a half of the enemy’s lines, and 
formed into columns as fast as they came Up, 
agreeable to the order of battle herewith trans- 
mitted, (vide order.) Colonel Febiger’s and 
Colonel Meigs’ regiments, with Major Hull’s 
detachment, formed the right column, Colonel 
Butler’s regiment, and Major Murfree’s two 
companies, the left. ‘The troops remained in 
this position until several of the prineipal affi- 
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cers, with myself, returned from reconnoitring 
the works. At half after eleven, being the hour 
fixed on, the whole moved forward.—The van 
of the right was composed of one hundred and 
fifty volunteers, properly officered, with fixed 
bayonets and unloaded muskets, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Fleury, preceded by 
twenty picked men, headed by a vigilant officer, 
to remove the abbatis and. other obstructions. 
The van of the left consisted of one hundred 
volunteers, also with fixed bayonets and unload- 
ed muskets, under the command ajor Stew- 
ard: these were likewise preceded by twenty 
men, under a brave and determined officer. 

At twelve o’clock the assault was to begin, 
on the right and left flanks of the enemy’s works, 
and Major Murfree to amuse them in front; but 
from the obstructions thrown in our way, and a 
deep moraes surrounding their whole front, and 
overflowed by the tide, rendering the approaches 
more difficult than at first apprehended, it was 
about twenty minutes after twelve before the 
assault began; previous to which I placed myself 
at the head of Febiger’s regiment, or right co- 
lumn, and gave the troops the most pointed 
orders not to attempt to fire, but put their whole 
dependence on the bayonet, which was most 
faithfully and literally obeyed. Neitherthe deep 
morass, the formidable and double rows of abba- 
tis, nor the high and strong works in front and 
flank, could damp the ardor of the troops, who, 
in the face of a most tremendous and incessant 
fire of musketry, and from artillery loaded with 
shells and grape-shot, forced their way, at the 
point of the bayonet, through every obstacle,. 
both columns meeting in the centre of the ene- 
my's works nearly at the same instant. ‘Too 
much praise cannot be given to Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Fleury, (who struck the enemy’s standard 
with his own hand) and to Major Steward, who 
eommanded the advanced parties, for their brave 
and prudent conduct. Colonels Butler, Meigs, 
and Febiger, conducted themselves with that 
coolness, bravery, and perseverance, that will 
ever ensure success. Lieutenant Colonel Hay 
was wounded in the thigh, bravely fighting at 
the head of his battalion. 


I should take up too much of your Excellen- 
ey’s time, was I to particularizeevery individual! 
who deserves it, for his bravery on this occasion; 
however, I must acknowledge myself indebted 
to Major Lee, for the frequent and useful intel- 
ligence he gave me, and which contributed much 
to the success of the enterprise; and it is with 
the greatest pleasure I acknowledge to you, that 
1 was supported in the attack by all the officers 
and soldiers to the utmost of my wishes; and 
return my thanks to the officers and privates of 
artillery, for their alertness in turning the can- 
non against the enemy’s works at Verplank’s 
Point, and their shipping, which slipped their 
eables and immediately dropped down the river. 
I should be wanting in gratitude, was I to omit 
mentioning Captain Fishbourn and Mr. Archer, 
my two aids-de-camp, who, on every occasion, 
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showed the greatest intrepidity, and supported 
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me into the works after I had received my wound 
in passing the last abbatis. 

Enclosed are returns of the killed and wound- 
ed belonging to the light corps, as also that of 
the enemy, together with the number of prison- 
ers taken; likewise of the ordnance and stores 
found in the garrison. I had forgot to inform 
your Excellency that, previous to the attack, I 
had drawn General Mublenburg into my rear, 
who, with three hundred men of his brigade, 
took post on the opposite side of the marsh, and 
was to be in readiness, either to support us, or 
to cover a retreat in case of accident; and I 
have not the least doubt of his faithfully and ef- 
fectually executing @ither, had there been an 
occasion for it. The humanity of our brave 
soldiers, who scorned to take the lives of van- 
quished foes calling for mercy, reflects the high- 
est honour on them, and accounts for so few of 
the enemy being killed on the occasion. I am 
not fully satisfied with the manner in which I 
have mentioned Lieutenant Gibbon, of the sixth, 
and Lieutenant Knox, of the ninth Pennsylva- 
nia regiments,—the two gentlemen who led the 
advanced parties of each column. ‘The first had 
seventeen men killed and wounded, out of twen- 
ty: the latter, though not quite so unfortunate 
in that respect, was nevertheless equally expo- 
sed; each behaved with an intrepidity and 
address that would have given credit to the oldest 
soldier. 

I have the honor to be, with singular respect, 
your Excellency’s most obedient, and very hum- 
ble servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

His Excellency, Gen. WasHINGTON. 

The loss sustained by the assailants fell far 
short of the apparent hazard of the enterprise. 
The killed and wounded did not exceed one hun- 
dred men. The loss of the enemy was sixty- 
three killed; Lieutenant Colonel Johnston, four 
Captains, and twenty subaltern officers, together 
with the remainder of the garrison, were made 
prisoners of war, amounting to 543. After re- 
sistance ceased, not a single British soldier ex- 
perienced the effect of the American bayonet. 
The military stores captured were extensive and 
valuable. 

Philadelphia, 28th July, 1779. 

My Dear General,—I arrived here Sunday 
morning, at half after ten o’clock. From va- 
rious impediments, I could not get from head 
quarters till near four, Thursday afternoon. I rode 
thatevening to Mr. Wickham’s, 21 miles. Made 
46 miles the next day, and slept at Hackets- 
town. Got up in the morning at two o’clock, 
and made the Billet by nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, being 63 miles that day, and within 16 
miles of Philadelphia, which place I breakfasted 
at the President’s of Congress. I was obliged to 
press a horse, for.one of the dragoons, on the 
road, which I suppose Nero will complain of at 
head quarters. 

I came into the city with colors flying, trumpets 
sounding, and heart elated—drew crowds to the 
doors and windows, and made not a little pa- 
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rade, I assure you. These were Baron Steuben’s 
instructions, and I pursued them literally, al- 
though I could not help thinking it had a little 
the appearance of a puppet show. 

I made a point of waiting on the French Am 
bassador and President Reed in your name, who 
as well as others, speak of your achievement, 
with wonder and praise. 

I have sent you the newspapers of the day— 
adieu, Sir, may you long enjoy your present 
laurels, and quickly have an opportunity of ac- 
quiring new ones. 

I have the honour to be, with great esteem, 
Your very humble servant, 
HENRY W. ARCHER. 


A very distinguished public writer of that day, 
snys, when speaking of the capture of Stony 
Point, ‘great is the triumph of the Americans 
upon the success of this enterprize, and justly, 
for it would have done honour to the most vete- 
ran troops, and notwithstanding the provocations 
given by the plunderings and burnings at New 
Haven, East Haven, Fairfield, and Green-farms, 
of which they had heard, such was the humanity 
of the Continental soldiers, that they scorned to 
take the lives of the foe, calling for mercy—so 
that there were but few of the enemy killed on 
the occasion.”’ 

Subjoined are a few of the congratulatory 
letters which General Wayne received on this 
occasion, with a few of his replies: 

From General St. Clair:— 

_ New Windsor, July 17th, 1779. 

Dear General,—It was with true pleasure that 
I received the news of your success at Stony 
Point, on which I beg | eave to present you my 
cordial congratulations. 

It is an event that makesa very great altera- 
tion in the situation of affairs, and must have 
important consequences, and the more glorious, 
from its having been effected with so little loss. 
It is, in short, the completest surprise I have ever 
heard of, 

Please to present my compliments to the 
gentlemen of your family, and all our friends, 
and believe me, with much esteem, 

Dear General, 
Your very humble servant, 
ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 

General Wayne. 

From Thomas Burke, Esq. Member of Con- 
gress. 

Philadelphia, July 19th, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—I congratulate you on the signal 
and brilliant success of your enterprize against 
Stony Point. 

This gallant and important affair has filled us 
all with very high satisfaction; and mine, T as- 
sure you, is peculiarly improved, because an of- 
ficer, of whom I had conceived a very high 
opinion, and for whom I have very great esteem 
and regard, has conducted it, and obtained such 
singular glory. 

‘the happy effect of your good conduct has 
saved: your humanity the paim it would have 


your success. 





felt, had your enterprize cost you the lives of 
many of your brave soldiers and gallant officers, 
and even had you been under the necessity of 
slaughtering many of the enemy. To the hu. 
mane, and such are all the brave and. good, 
this is a very pleasing circumstance attending 
Magnanimous generosity has 
triumphed over the enemy, as much as your 
courage and conduct. 

I was much concerned when I heard you was 
wounded ; but learning, on inquiry, that it was but 
slight, I considered it as not worth atiention in 
so great an affair; and I find by your letter to 
General Washington, you did not think it of con- 
sequence enough to mention it. Having men- 
tioned your letter, I must declare I think it a 
just model of martial eloquence, equalled by 
none but Cesar’s Veni, vidi, vict. 

I wish your example tnay be followed in this, 
as well as in the other parts of your military 
character. 1 wish you long life; I need not add 
glory, for you will have it. 

And am, dear Sir, very truly, 
Your friend and servant, 
THOMAS BURKE. 

General Wayne. 

Fishkill Landing, August Ist, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—Your kind remembrance of me | 
most thankfully acknowledge. ; 

If I have fought with some success, the plea- 
sure I experience in the approbation of my coun- 
try and friends is to me’a rich reward. 

You are pleased to compliment me very po- 
litely on my laconic note to his excellency, Ge- 
neral Washington, relative to the reduction of 
the enemy’s post at Stony Point; but the blood 
which at the time was issuing from my wound, 
compelled me to be concise. 1, therefore, am 
not entitled to the merit which you give me, a3 
you will see by an official letter to the General, 
written two days after, on that occasion. 

The American soldier is not quite so base 
and devested of tender feeling, and all humanity, 
as to strike a prostrate and unresisting foe; that 
is a business suited only to a cruel and degene- 
rate Briton, who has refined upon every species 
of villany and cruelty. 

Be pleased to present my best and kindest 
wishes to our mutual friends, and believe me, 
Yours, 

Honorable Most respectfully, 

Tromas Burke, ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Member of Congress. 
From Joseph Reed, Esq. President of Pennsylvani. 
Philadelphia, July 20th, 1779. 

Dear General,—Until you receive more sub- 
stantial marks of henour and public regard, ac 
cept the kind and sincere congratulations of one 
of your best friends, on your late success. 

It is not the surprise of a post, or the eapture 
of 600:men, that pleases me so much. as the 
manner and address with which it has been exe- 
cuted, You have played their own game upon 
them, and eclipsed the glory of the British bay®- 
net, of which we have heard so much. 
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God grant you health and long life to enjoy 

your laurels. 
Yours, 
Most sincerely, 

General Wayne, JOSEPH REED. 

New Windsor, July 26th, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—Your very polite favour of the 20th, 
| had the pleasure of receiving last evening, and 
am much honoured by the manner in which you 
are pleased to express your approbation of the 
enterprize against Stony Point; the particulars 
of which you have undoubtedly seen before this 
time. 

I think it my duty to inform your Excellency of 
the good conduct of the two young gentlemen, 
who led the van of each column, and who are 
entitled to some marks of distinction for an in- 
trepidity which would have done honour to the 
oldest soldier. Mr. Gibbon, of the 6th, and Mr. 
Knox, of the 9th Pennsylvania Regiments. I 
have not put pen to paper on the occasion, ex- 
cept to his Excellency, General Washington. In 
deed, my head has been two much disordered to 
attempt it, and this circumstance you will please 
toaccept as an apology for the shortness of this. 

Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
And very humble servant, 


His Excellency, ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Governor REEp. 


Philadelphia, 27th July, 1779. 

Sir,—Your late glorious achievements have 
merited and now receive the approbation and 
thanks of your country. They are contained in 
the enclosed act of Congress, which I have the 
honor to transmit. 

This brilliant action adds fresh lustre to our 
arms, and will teach the enemy to respect our 
power, if not to imitate our humanity. You 
have nobly reaped laurels in the cause of your 
country, and in fields of danger and death. May 
these prove the earnest of more, and may vic- 
tory ever bear your standard, and Providence be 
your shield. 

Ihave the honour to be, Sir, with great re- 
spect and esteem, your most obedient and hum- 
ble servant, 

JOHN JAY, 
President of Congress. 
Brigadier General WAYNE. 
Letter from General Wayne to Mr. Jay:— 
West Point, 10th August, 1779. 

Sir,—Your very polite favour of the 28th ult. 
with the extract of an act of Congress, I have just 
now received. The honorable manner in which 
that respectable body have been pleased to ex- 


} press their approbation of my conduct, in the 


enterprise on Stony Point, must be very flatter- 
ing to a@ young soldier; but whilst { experience 
every sensation arising from a consciousness of 
having used my best endeavors to carry the or- 
ders of my General into execution, I feel much 
hurt that I did not, in my letter to him of the 
17th of July, mention, among other brave and 
worthy officers, the names of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Sherman, Majors Hull, Murfree, and Po- 


fey, whose good conduct and intrepidity justly 
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entitle them to that attention. Permit me, 
therefore, through your Excellency, to do them 
that justice now, which the state of my wound 
diverted me from in the first instance. And 
whilst I pay this tribute to real merit, I must 
not omit Major Noirmont de Luneville, a French 
gentleman, who (in the character of a volun- 
teer) stept among the first for glory. I will 
only beg leave to add, that every officer and 
soldier belonging to the light corps, discovered 
a zeal and intrepidity that did, and ever will, 
secure success. [I am, with every sentiment of 
esteem, &c. 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 


His Excellency, Joun Jay, President of Con- 
gress. 

In Congress, July 26th, 1779. 

Resolved, unanimously—That the thanks of 
Congress be given to his Excellency, General 
Washington, for the vigilance, wisdom, and mag- 
nanimity, with which be has conducted the mi- 
litary operations of these States, and which are, 
among many other signal instances, manifested 
in his orders for the late glorious enterprise and 
successful attack on the enemy’s fortress, on 
the banks of Hudson’s river. 

Resolved, unanimously—That the thanks of 
Congress be presented to Brigadier , General 
Wayne, for his brave, prudent, and soldierly 
conduct, in the spirited and well conducted at- 
tack of Stony Point. 

Resolved, unanimously—That Congress enter- 
tain a proper sense of the good conduct of the 
officers and soldiers under the command of Bri- 
gadier General Wayne, in the assault of the 
enemy’s works at Stony Point, and highly com- 
mend the coolness, discipline, and firm integrity 
exhibited on the occasion. 

Resolved, unanimously—That Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Fleury and Major Steward, who, by their 
situation in leading the two attacks, had a more 
immediate opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves, have, by their personal achievements, 
exhibited a bright example to their brother 
soldiers, and merit, ina particular manner, the 
approbation and acknowledgment of the United 
States. 

Resolved, unanimously —That Congress warm- 
ly approve and applaud the cool, determined 
spirit with which Lieutenant Gibbon and Lieu- 
tenant Knox led on the forlorn hope, braving 
danger and death in the cause of their country. 

Resolved, unanimously—That a medal, em- 
blematical of the action, be struck: That one of 
gold be presented to Brigadier General Wayne, 
and a silver one to Lieutenant Colonel Fleury 
and Major Steward, respectively. 

Resolved, unanimously—That brevets of Cap- 
tain be given to Lieutenant Gibbon and Lieute- 
nant Knox. 

Resolved, unanimously—That the brevet of 
Captain be given to Mr. Archer, the bearer of 
the General’s letter, and volunteer aid to Brigg- 
dier General Wayne 

Resolved, unanimously—That Congress ap- 
prove the promises of reward made by Brigadier 
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General Wayne, with the concurrence of the 
Commander-in-chief, to the troops under his 
command. 

Resolved, unanimously—That the value of the 
military stores taken at Stony Point, be ascer- 
tained, and divided among the gallant troops by 
whom it was reduced, in such manner and pro- 
portion as the Commander-in-chief shall pre- 
scribe. 

[Extract from the minutes. ] 
CHAS. THOMSON, Sec’y. 

From Major General Schuyler:— 

Saratoga, July 31st, 1779. 

Dear Sir,— Yesterday I was honored with a line 
from our amiable General, advising me of the re- 
duction of Stony Point, and dwelling on the pro- 
priety with which it was executed. It was not 
the least part of my satisfaction to learn that 
you conducted it; and I most sincerely congratu- 
late you on the increase of honour which you 
have acquired. Such of the enemy as have 
hitherto held erroneous ideas of the bravery and 
military prowess of our troops, must now be 
perfectly convinced of their mistake. Pray make, 
not my compliments only, but my love to Gene- 
ral St. Clair, and especially to that great and 
good man, General Washington, to whom we 
are all so much indebted. 

I am, dear Sir, most sincerely, your obedient, 
humble servant, : 

P. SCHUYLER. 

General Wayne. 


From Dr. Benjamin Rush:— 

Philadelphia, August 6th, 1779. 

My Dear Sir,—There was but one thing want- 
ing, in your late successful attack upon Stony 
Point, to complete your happiness, and that is, 
the wound you received should have affected 
your hearing; 
through those organs, with your own praises. 
Our streets, for many days, rung with nothing 
but the name of Gencral Wayne. You are re- 
membered constantly next to our great and good 
Washington, over our claret and madeira. You 
have established the national character of our 
country—you have taught our enemies that bra- 
very, humanity, and magnanimity, are the na- 
tional virtues of the Americans. 

Accept, my dear Sir, of my share of gratitude 
for the honour and services you have done our 
eause and country. Mrs. Rush joins in the of- 
fering, and when our little ones are able to re- 
peat your name, we shall not fail to tell them, 
in recounting the exploits of our American he- 
roes, how much they are indebted to you for 
their freedom and happiness. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and be assured of the 
sincere affection of yours, most sincerely, 

BENJAMIN RUSH. 

General WAYNE. 

Light Infantry Camp, near 
Fort Montgomery, 20th Sep. 1779. } 

Dear Rush,—Among the many congratulatory 
and friendly letters which I have lately received, 
none has given me greater pleasure than yours, 
of the 6th ult. 





for I fear you will be stunned, | 





_My highest ambition is to merit the good opi- 
nion of my country and the esteem of my friends 
—but I know so much of mankind, and I have 
so often experienced the vicissitude of fortune 
in the field, that I hold the plaudit of the giddy 
multitude, whose voice, like the vane or wea- 
thercock, veers with every wind which blows, 
at little value,—as it but too often justifies the 
old adage, 

‘‘ On eagles’ wings immortal scandals fly, 
Whilst virtuous actions are but born and die.” 


Thus you see, my friend, that I am not blinded 
by the sunshine of an hour and the fairness of 
the present gale,—but prepared to meet every 
adverse tempest with a becoming fortitude, re. 
gardless of the momentary opinion of the world. 
I trust that the rectitude of my heart will, at 
one day, do justice to my character. 

Present my best and kindest wishes to Mrs, 
Rush—tell her that I expect the honor of lead: 
ing down a dance with her this winter, and | 
sincerely hope that the pleasure accompanying 
it may be unalloyed with any idea of danger. 
but in the full enjoyment of peace, liberty, and 
safety. 

Till when, and ever, believe me yours, most 
sincerely, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Doctor Rusx. 

The following is a letter from the venerable 
and venerated General John Armstrong, who, 
previously to the revolutionary war, had greatly 
distinguished himself in expeditions against the 
Indians, and who had been most honourably no- 
ticed by Pennsylvania, the state of his adoption, 
for his victory at the Indian villages on the Kit- 
tanning—-the site of which is now contained 
within the limits of a county which bears the 
name of Armstrong, in commemoration of the 
civil and military services of that good, pious, 
and valuable man, who headed the Pennsylva- 
nia militia in every important battle which was 
fought in that state, during the revolutionary 
war. 

It is presumed that no letter which General 
Wayne received on this occasion, was more 
gratifying to him than that from his aged and 
worthy friend, General Armstrong. No answer 
to it appears among the General’s letters, very 
many of which have fallen victims to time or 
accident. 

Philadelphia, 15th Sept. 1779. 

Dear General,—I consider you now, as your 
friends and fellow-citizens generally do, a favo- 
rite in the dispensation of great and brilliant 
events, which the Supreme Agent so sparingly 
bestows, even on soldiers of the first natural 
firmness. Once in an age, or in the course 0 
some great revolution, Heaven marks out some 
particular leader for an acquisition like yours at 
Stony Point. Not for the aggrandizement of the 
individual, or making a feeble insect mad, (for 
you know the frailties of our nature,) but rather 
for the illustration of his own will, and approba- 
tion of the cause he has vouchsafed to espouse, 
is this lustre thrown on the infant arms of Ame- 
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rica. You will then ask, what share of these 
distinguished honors belong to you?—I answer, 
enough; and more than your feeble shoulders, 
or the mind of any soldier on earth, is able to 
bear, without the same aid that first led you up 
to the charge, but aid operating in a different 
manner; nor is there less heroism and true imag- 
nanimity requisite in supporting under and pro- 
perly improving such signal honours, attended 
with her infectious train, than that which pos- 
sessed the breasts of your brave little army, 
when contrasted to every implement of death. 
‘‘ Greater is he who ruleth his own spirit, under 
every temptation, than he who taketh a city.”’ 
Ihave on purpose delayed this short congratu- 
latory letter; old-fashioned I designed it to be, 
in order that time might be given for the evapo- 
ration of such wrial particles as generally mix 
with those of modern complexion; and whilst I 
rest assured of your candid construction, I beg 
you to believe the high sense I am happy to 
possess of the obligations of the public to your 
merit, and that of your gallant assistants; and 
that I am, with every sentiment of gratitude and 
esteem, dear General, your affectionate friend, 
and humble servant, 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

General Wayne. 

From Marquis de Lafayette:— 

Hayre de Grace, France, 
October 7th, 1779. } 

Dear Sir,—With the greatest pleasure I take 
this opportunity of congratulating you on your 
admirable expedition at Stony Point. 

Besides the general and hearty satisfaction I 
feel from any advantage which may bless the 
arms of my fellow-American soldiers, I was par- 
ticularly delighted in hearing that this glorious 
affair had been conducted by my good friend, 
General Wayne. 

Ibeg, my dear Sir, you would present my 
compliments to my friends and acquaintances in 


| the army, and believe me, most affectionately, 


yours, 
LAFAYETTE. 
The Hon. Brigadier General Wayne. 
, Philadelphia, 25th Oct. 1779. 
Sir,—I have the pleasure of transmitting you 
the thanks of the General Assembly and the 
Executive Council of the State, for your merito- 
rious and important services during the cam- 
paign; and request you to communicate, in some 
suitable manner, to the companions of your glory 
and danger, the sense of the State on their con- 
duct, as expressed in the enclosed. 
Tam, Sir, with great esteem, your most obe- 
dient servant, 
een JOSH. REED, President. 
Brigadier General WAYNE. 
In Counc: 
Philadelphia, October 20th, 1779. 
The Honourable House of Assembly, having 
taken into consideration the meritorious services 
of General Wayne, and the troops of the Penn- 
sylvania line, under his command, particularly in 


| the attack on Stony Point, on the sixteenth day 
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of July last, and come to the following resolve, 
to wit:— 
In General Assembly of Pennsylvania, ; 
October 10th, 1779. 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania, taking into 
their consideration the services performed by 
General Wayne, and the officers and soldiers of 
the Pennsylvania line, in the attack on Stony 
Point, and the recommendation of the supreme 
Executive Council, 

Resolved, unanimously—That the thanks of 
this House be given to General Wayne, and the 
officers and soldiers of the Pennsylvania line, for 
the courage and conduct displayed by them in 
the attack on Stony Point, the honor they have 
reflected on the state to which they belong, the 
clemency they showed to those in their power, 
in a situation when, by the laws of war, and 
stimulated by resentment, occasioned by the re- 
membrance of a former massacre, they would 
have been justified in putting to death every one 
of the garrison, will transmit their names with 
honour to the latest posterity, and will show 
that true bravery and humanity are inseparable. 

Resolved, That this resolution be transmitted 
to the supreme Executive Council, and that they 
be requested to transmit the same to General 
Wayne, to be by him conveyed to the officers 
and soldiers of the Pennsylvania line, under his 
command in the attack above mentioned. 

Signed, by order of the House, 

JOHN BAYARD, Speaker. 

Which has been duly communicated to this 
Board, and thereupon, 

Resolved, unanimously—That the supreme 
Executive Council do cheerfully coneur therein, 
and give their thanks to General Wayne, and 
the troops of the Pennsylvania line, for the 
bravery, humanity, and good conduct displayed 
on the above occasion, in which they not onlr 
acquired most deserved applause, but have re- 
flected honour upon the state to which they 
belong. 

[Extract from the minutes. ] 
T. MATLACK, Sec’y. 

Marshall, in his life of Washington, says,— 
‘* Although the design upon Fort Fayette had 
yielded to the desire of securing the success of 
the attack on Stony Point, it had not been aban- 
doned. 

Two brigades, under the command of General 
M’Dougal, had been ordered to approach the 
enemy on the east side of the river, so as to be 
in readiness to attempt the works on Verplank’s, 
where Colonel Webster commanded, the instant 
General Wayne should obtain possession of 
Stony Point. That his detachment might not 
permit the favorable moment, to pass unimpro- 
ved, Wayne had been requested to direct the 
messenger who should bring the intelligence of 
his success to the Commander-in-chief, to pass 
through M’Dougal’s encampment, and gite him 
the earliest advice of thatevent. Unfortunately, 
through some misconception, never accounted 
for, the messenger despatched by Wayne did 
not call on General M’Dougal, but proceeded 
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directly to head quarters, then at New Wind- 
sor.”’ 


That inestimable man, the writer of Wash- 
ington’s life, must have been misinformed as to 
the fact of either a request or order from the 
commander in-chief, respecting the messenger 
which he mentions. 


The only possible mode by which General 
McDougal, then with his command on the east 
side of the Hudson, could have obtained timely 
intelligence of General Wayne being in posses- 
sion of Stony Point on the west, must have pro- 
ceeded from night signals, displayed either from 
the fort or its immediate vicinity. In fact, it would 
appear, that the only information, if any, ever 
contemplated to be sent to McDougal, that the 
Americans were in possession of the works, was 
transmitted in the voice of thunder from the 
mouths of British cannon, the moment of their 
capture, and which the gallant stormers instant- 
ly turned ‘against the enemy’s works at 
Verplank’s Point and their shipping, which 
slipped their cables and immediately dropped 
down the river; which latter circumstance 
alone, was proof conclusive, that ‘* the fort and 
garrison, with Colonel. Johnson, are ours,’’ a 
knowledge which General McDougal, if really 
executing his duty at the time, could not have 
failed acquiring from his own videttes or messen- 
gers. 

Further, ‘‘McDougal being on the east side of 
the Hudson, with two brigades, was ordered to 
be in readiness to attempt the works on Ver- 
plank, the instant General Wayne should ob- 
tain possession of Stony Point.’’ 


Was it possible that a messenger, in the dead 
of night, and in the face of an enemy lining 
the opposite shore with his sentinels and guards, 
throwing all other casualties out of considera- 
tion, could have proceeded by a circuitous route 
over land and water, and given General McDou- 
gal seasonable notice that General Wayne was 
in ** possession of Stony Point.”’ 

It is presumed that these reagons alone will 
justify the assertion that Mr. Marshall must have 
been misinformed on this subject, because he is 
a man of too much honour and candour to have 
attempted a resort to such means, either for the 
exculpation of General McDougal, or the 
ineulpation of General Wayne, in this instance. 

Had General Wayne been accessary to an 
omission of a point of duty, which appears in the 
case above ahimadverted on, to be indirectly 
imputed to him, neither General Washington’s 
attachment to him, his gallant enterprise, his 
wounded head, nor the confusion of the moment, 
would have secured him against his General’s 
censure; yet not ‘a word, not evenan insinuation 
of the kind is discoverable in any public or pri- 
vate communication from the commander-in- 
chief, on the subject of this enterprise, but al- 
together the reverse; the highest possible encomi- 
ums which a General could bestow on an officer, 
has Washington, from the beginning to the end- 
ing of the enterprize against Stony Point, be- 


stowed on General Wayne. Encomiums which 
excited an envy that has survived the hero on 
whose military character they shed such a bril- 
liant lustre. On this, as well as on many other 
occasions, his beloved commander erected a 
monument for him— 

——‘* Are perennius 

Regalique situ pyramidum altius;” 

General Howe wasordered, within forty-eight 
hours after the capture of Stony Point, to pro- 
ceed with M’Dougal’s detachment, to reduce 
the works on Verplank’s, which the Command- 
er-in-chief, on the 16th, having carefully recon- 
noitered, from Stony Point, considered entirely 
practicable. But in this attempt he failed, says 
Mr. Marshall, ‘‘ through some unaccountable 
negligence in the persons charged with the exe- 
cution of the orders, the heavy artillery was not 
accompanied by suitable ammunition, and the 
necessary entrenching tools were not brought. 
These omissions were supplied the next day, but 
then it was too late to proceed against Ver- 
plank’s. On receiving intelligence of the loss 
of Stony Point, and of the danger to which the 
garrison of Fort Fayette was exposed, Sir Henry 
relinquished his views on Connecticut, and made 
a forced march to Dobb’s Ferry. Some troops 
were immediately embarked to pass up the ri- 
ver, and a light corps was pushed forward to 
the banks of the Croton, for the purpose of over- 
awing the detachment about to attack Colonel 
Webster. This movement, by rendering it ne- 
cessary for General Howe to retire into the High- 
lands, relieved Fort Fayette.’’ 

Truly, this Fort must have been under the 
special protection of Providence. However, it 
would appear that the omissions of General 
Howe, or those immediately under his command, 
in not providing suitable ammunition for the 
heavy cannon, and the necessary entrenching 
tools, were somewhat greater than the omission 
imputed to General Wayne’s messenger, in not 
travelling a circuitous route, by water and land, 
for the purpose of telling M’Dougal that ** the 
fort and garrison, with Colonel Johnston, are 
ours.’’ 





J 


The American army not being in sufficient 
strength to furnish a competent garrison for the 
protection of Stony Point, and other purposes, 
it was evacuated, the cannon, stores, &c. re- 
moved, and the works almost entirely destroyed, 
on the night of the 18th of July, being the third 
night subsequently to their capture. Imme- 
diately after this, Sir Henry repossessed himself 
of the post, repaired the fortifications, and sta- 
tioned, for their defence, a much stronger gatti- 
son than that which had previously occupied the 
fort, the command of which was assigned to Bri- 
gadier General Stirling. 

It was remarked by such of the cotemporaries 
of General Wayne as were intimately acquainted 
with him, that his presence of mind never for- 
sook him in the most critical situations. The 
truth of which is verified, at least, in the instance 
which the following letter records. 

This letter was discovered among the papers 
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ofthe Jate General Wayne, carefully enveloped 
and sealed up, directed to a much esteemed 
friend, and favored by a distinguished officer of 
the army, General William Irvine, who certainly 
would have delivered it, had the event occurred 
which the General contemplated. It also affords 
an evidence of his affectionate and honorable 
anxiety respecting his family, when its protector 
should be consigned to the mansions of the dead. 
Spring Steels, 15th July, 1779, ; 
Half after nine o’clock, P. M. 
Near the hour and scene of Carnage. 

Dear Delany,—This will not reach your eye 
vatil the writer isno more. The enclosed pa- 
pers I commit, in their rough state, to your 
charge, that in case any ungenerous reflections 
may hereafter drop from illiberal minds, my 
friend may be enabled to defend the character 
and support the honour of the man who loved 
him, and who fell in defence of his country and 
the rights of mankind. 

You have often heard me default the supine- 
ness and unworthy torpidity into which Congress 
were lulled, and that it was my decided opinion 
this would be a sanguinary campaign, in which 
many of the choicest spirits, and much of the 
best blood in America, would be lost, owing to 
the parsimony and neglect of Congress. Ifever 
any prediction was true, it is this; and if ever a 
great and a good man was surrounded with a 
choice of difficulties, it is General Washington. 
{ fear the consequence; I see clearly that he will 
be compelled to make other attempts and ef- 
forts, in order to save his country; that his num- 
bers will not be adequate, and that he may also 
fall a sacrifice to the folly and parsimony of our 
worthy rulers. ‘ 

I know that friendship will induce you to at- 
tend to the education of my little son and 
daughter. I fear that their tender mother will 
not survive this stroke; do go and comfort her— 
tell her that her children claim her kindest offi- 
ces and protection. 

My best and sincerest wishes to Mrs, D*****, 
and to all friends. {£ am called to supper, but 
where to breakfast?—-either within the enemy’s 
lines in triumph, or in another world; then fare- 
well, my best and dearest friend, and believe 
me, to the last moment, yours, most sincerely, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 


$xarp DeLany, Esquire. 

The papers which the General mentions, as 
having been enclosed in this letter, principally 
consisted of documents on which he rested the 
propriety of declining a command in the Penn- 
eylvania line, subordinate to that which he had 
enjoyed for nearly two years, without his having 
originally solicited it. Those papers were there- 
fore intended to be left in the hands of a friend, 
to shield his memory from any false or injurious 
representation of his motives in the instance 
mentioned, 

The wound which General Wayne received at 
the storming of Stony Point, was inflicted by a 
musket ball, just after his having passed the last 
abbatis, near the fort. It struck his forehead, 


hy 


and grazed the scull nearly two inches in length, 
under the hair. He instantly fell, and as quick- 
ly rose on one knee, and immediately exclaim- 
ed, ‘* forward, my brave fellows, forward!’’— 
then, in a suppressed voice, addressed his aids, 
** assist me, if mortally wounded, I will die in 
the fort.’? The General and his aids triumphant- 
ly entered the fort, amongst the foremost of the 
gallant troops: 

** Who, while they felt the whistling ball, 

T ore the proud standard from the vanquished wall.”” 

The infantry cap which the General wore on that 
night, and which was perforated by the ball that 
struck him, was beaver, having a crest neatly 
ornamented with white horse hair. This cap 
was long and piously preserved by his family; 
but ultimately it fell a victim to fire, which, by 
some means, was, unfortunately, communicated 
to the closet in which it, together with other 
military apparatus, had been carefully deposited. 

Although General Wayne, during the revolu- 
tionary war, received several wounds, yet in no 
instance would he permit his name to be return- 
ed as among the wounded. The one which he 
received at Stony Point in a few days suppura- 
ted, which was followed by a partial exfo- 
liation;—-this speedily ceased, the wound 
liealed, and he was again ready for active ser- 
vice. The cicatrice occasioned by this occur- 
rence was not visible, unless when the hair was 
separated for the purpose of rendering it so. 

It is hoped that the detail and number of let- 
ters presented on this occasion, will neither fa- 
tigue the reader, nor disappoint the pleasure 
which he may have anticipated from their pe-~ 
rusal, 

—_——>——— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE VENDUE. 

On the evening of December 12th, 1804, I 
was slowly and painfully approaching the village 
of Broomeville, on the borders of Ohio. The 
day was in a peculiar manner disagreeable; a 
mixture of snow and rain, with a fitful but vio 
lent north-west wind, beat the tempest on the 
faces of myself and companion. This partner in 
the toils and chilly evils we had to encounter, had 
only joined me on the morning before. We had 
lodged at the same village, and setting out at 
the same moment, found, by a few inquiries, that 
we were journeying towards the same place, 
tacitly agreed to advance together. If we had 
either felt inclined to converse, the howling 
winds through the deep forest would have pre- 
vented much social communication; but as to. 
myself, my feelings corresponded with the for- 
bidding aspect of the elements, and my fellow- 
traveller seemed still more absorbed and silent. 
Thus passed the day, until the opening of 
Broomeville and the closiig twilight present- 
ed dimly a Red Lion, frowning welcome to the 
comforts of an inn, A few moments introduced 
our jaded nags to the stable, and ourselves to 
the comforts of a blazing wood fire in the sitting 
room of Thomas McFrame, 





During our day’s ride, I had eyed my fellow- 
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traveller with as much attention as our relative 
situation would admit. His frame wasina very 


-marked degree muscular; his limbs and features, 


though rough, were finely proportioned. ‘Though 
the wrinkle of his face and his already blossom- 
ed head bespoke a man of fifty years, his vigor 
of motion, and the fire of his strongly speaking 
eye, evinced a healthy and unimpaired constitu- 
tion. Seated at the tavern fire, as on the way, 
he retired within himself. Though civil, and 
even polite when addressed, it was apparent that 
he avoided, as far as he decently could, all con- 
versation. A similar remark might have been 
raade by any other observer respecting myself. 
A call to supper, however, roused us both, and 
brought us into a mixed company of about twen- 
ty persons. 

‘© You are going to the vendue on Monday 
next, Mr. Jamieson,’ observed a sprucely-dress- 
ed dandy-looking young man, directly opposite 
to myself and my travelling friend. ‘* And you 
also, 1 suppose,’’ replied a middle-aged, sharp- 
looking man, upon whose every feature sat 
meanness, avarice, and cruelty. ‘‘It depends 
on the weather,’’ continued the first speaker.— 
‘If this storm continues, I would not ride ten 
miles to save Mrs. Swansey and her whole fa 
mily from the bottom of Ohio.’’ ‘* There will 
be better purchases for those who do go,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Jamieson, ‘ should the weather in- 
crease its fury; therefore, the more violent the 
wind, the more I am determined to attend the 
sale.”’ 

‘* So, after all her struggles, her industry, and 
that of her children, and with every claim on 
the love and esteem of her whole acquaintance, 
this more than widow and her children are to 
be driven from a home they have made a garden 
at this inclement season,’’ said, with much en- 
ergy, a very interesting looking young woman, 
who sat beside the aged landlord of the Red 
J.ion. 


‘It is her own fault,’’ observed Mr. Jamieson, 
with the utmost coldness. ‘* Had her finely 
dressed and fine feeling daughter married young 
Trimming, his mother would never have exacted 
her husband’s debt, Miss McFrame.’’ ‘* Mar- 
ried young Trimming!’’ ejaculated Miss Mc- 
Frame; ‘‘ and so now we understand the motives 
which urge this same precious mother and 
son, I love Jane Swansey;I have loved her 
from our infancy; she is to me like a sister, but 
now I almost adore her. She has chosen to 
meet the chastisements of Providence rather than 
unite herself to baseness, ignorance, and, I may 
add, unfeeling rapacity. ‘That beimg who per- 
mits the blow will provide a shelter for this be- 
reaved family, and’’ Here a flood of tears 
choaked her utterance, as she rose, and with 
convulsive emotion left the room. 

Without the least visible impression from the 
passionate and generous expressions of Miss 
McFrame, ‘ Miss Jane will have some use. for 
the lumber of education she obtained in Lexing- 
ton and Cincinnati,’’ simpered the first speaker, 
with an air of profound self-felt consequence.— 
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‘*She will so,’ replied the immovable Mr. Jamie- 
son; ‘‘if her pride can permit her to teach a school 
in place of starving, and young master Jameg 
must look for some other business than the bar. 
I have always condemned this mistaken custom, 
now gaining ground, of educating young persons 
above their means; don’t you, Mr. Flimsey?””_ 
‘I do so, heartily,’’ replied our orator who had 
opened the conversation. But here both speak. 
ers were electrified by my hitherto silent friend, 
who had continued to regard them with looks of 
the most eloquent contempt. 

‘** Excess of education must have been follow- 
ed in your families, I presume, gentlemen, with 
hereditary animosity,’’ firmly and very coolly 
observed my friend. This very unexpected sally 
brought the eyes of Jamieson and Flimsey at 
once on their new ally. At the first glance much 
wrath was mustered against the intruder, bat 
evaporated in silence. There was a something 
in the stern brow, the broad and nervous form, 
and indignant aspect of the object of their ven- 
geance, which whispered prudence in anger. A 
dead silence of a few moments followed, which 
was again broken by my friend, who turned to 
our white headed and respectable looking land- 
lord, and mildly asked who this Mrs. Swansey 
was, and what were the causes of her distress. 

** Mrs, Swansey,’’ said Mr. McFrame, with a 
sigh, “has been the undeserving child of mis- 
fortune from her youth. I knew her parents 
well, James and Ellen Wallace; we also were 
children together. Maria Wallace was their 
only daughter; who, with two sons, com- 
posed their family. We were all natives of 
Bucks county, in Pennsylvania, and bred, if not 
in wealth, ina decent competence. Maria Wal- 
lace herself, according to the opinion of Mr. 
Jamieson and of Mr. Flimsey, was educated 
above the means of ker parents. She was edu- 
cated at that seat of innocence and intelligence, 
Bethlehem; but at eighteen she returned amongst 
us, the sweet, unpresuming child she had always 
been. Her brothers were also promising, 
though in point of information inferior; peace 
and content, with the most endearing affection, 
however, seemed to be their lot, when the storm 
of adversity burst, which still continues to rage. 
In one fatal night, fire by some means was com- 
municated to their barn; the wind was high and 
carried the flames upon the dwelling, and all 
was consumed. What was abundance, neat- 
ness, and comfort in the evening, was ruin and 
desolation in the morning. A good character 
and friendly neighbors prevented the worst con- 
sequences from immediately following, but the 
wound was too deep for cure. 


‘** This calamity wassoon followed bv another. 
A young man, a cousin of Maria, William Swan- 
sey, a young man of extraordinary endowments, 
but most violent passions, had imperceptibly 
gained her heart; was disapproved by her pa- 
rents, forbid the house, and clandestinely mar- 
ried. They were forgiven and received to their 
home; but a few months left poor Maria to de- 
plore her rashness, and to own the foresight and 
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justice Of her fond parents. With discordant 
tempers, poverty, which William was unwilling 
and Maria unable to encounter, and the stings 
of a wounded heart rendered the young and 
beautiful Maria Swansey an object of wretched- 
ness. They remained together, however, until 
this invaluable woman became the mother of 
two children, James and Jane, who are now her 
affectionate and dutiful companions in misfor- 
tune. Their father, in the third year of his 
marriage, when Jane was yet unborn, suddenly, 
and without any known particular cause, aban- 
doned his family and neighbourhood. He was 
traced to Philadelphia, bat there all knowledge 
of his fate was closed to his distracted wife. — 
Eighteen years have now elapsed, and whether 
William Swansey is alive or dead remains to us 
all unknown. 

‘About a year afier her forced widowhood, 
her parents and myself and family, made part of 
a large company who removed to this place and 
vicinity. Mr. Wallace entered the forests with 
his family, and commenced the very farm which 
is, ina few days, to be given up to strangers.— 
The residue of this heart-breaking history may 
be completed in a few words. Amongst the num- 
ber, and the only one who was wealthy, was 
Jasper Trimming. This man lent money to most 
of his fellow emigrants; and as far as he could 
muster independence of mind to the aid of his 
heart, was moderate and even generous; but his 
wife, and now his son, are the reverse. Old 
Trimming died suddenly, and the grass had not 
commenced to cover his grave, when his bonds 
were in suit, and execution followed judgment 
with unsparing rapidity, unless stayed by pay- 
ment. One of these debtors was Mr. Wallace, 
who, with his wife, are beyond the reach of hu- 
man charity or cupidity. The two young Wal- 
laces, many years past, left Ohio for Louisiana, 
and have not either returned or been heard of. 
Every thing that woman could do to cultivate 
the minds of her children and to save their home, 
Mrs. Swansey has done. But, alas! rain seems 
now to hang over her head by arotten thread— 
not Only her farm, but every thing she possesses 
is under the sheriff ’s hand.”’ 

During this brief recital my new friend seemed 
affected to the very heart. His arm rested on the 
‘able, while his whole soul was moved. Strug- 
ging with his feelings, and listening as we all 
dd with deep attention, excepting Messrs. Ja- 
mieson and Flimsey, who had eloped in the in- 
terlm. *‘* How far does Mrs. Swansey live from 
this village?’? demanded my friend. ‘* About 
ten miles,’’ replied the landlord, as the company 
rose from the table. 

During the night the storm had abated,—the 
ciouds were dispersed, and never did I behold a 
more lovely winter morning. The air was cold, 
but pure and bracing. When i entered the sit- 
ting room I found my fellow-traveller seated, 
melancholy and self-retired, as the evening be- 
fore; but with, I thought, less “of gloom or 
wretchedness of expression. To my demand of, 
“do you proceed this morning?” he replied, “ I 








believe not. I am one of those adventurers who 
have sought this region to find a home and a 
grave, and have a thought of remaining here a 
few days, and giving that picture of benevolence, 
Mr. Jamieson, a companion to Mrs. Swansey’s 
on Monday next. If there is to be purchases 
made, why may not I have the advantages as 
well as another?’’? ‘‘I can see no objection,’’ 
I replied; ‘‘and as I am exactly in the same 
situation, and in a similar mind, suppose we go 
together, and outbid each other and Mr. Jamie- 
son, until the poor widow may receive the value 
of her property.”’ 

The gaiety of my manner in some measure 
softened his features, and lightened something 
like a smile on the weatherbeaten brow before 
me. ‘It is then settled that we proceed toge- 
ther to assist in fleecing the fatherless,’’ conti- 
nued I, with an assumed levity. ‘* Or on a bet- 
ter errand—to disappoint some harpies of their 
prey,’’ said, solemnly, but mildly, my still un- 
known friend; and subjoined, ‘‘ my name is Si- 
mon Graham’’—‘‘ and mine Mark Bancroft,’’ 
was rapidly interchanged; and now, with a 
medium of communication, we agreed to spend 
the intermediate time as well as we could, and 
make two at the sale of Mrs. Swansey’s worldly 
possessions. Employed with each other, or 
sitting with the landlord and his family, the 
week wore away. Our intention was, from the 
desire of Mr. Graham, kept to ourselves. His 
reasons [ knew not, but felt no harm in the re- 
quest. ‘Though generally sedate and calm, oc- 
casional, and sometimes very violent symptoms 
of impatience and anxiety broke from my friend 
Graham. At the public table he was almost 
continually silent, though attentive to the con- 
versation of others. 

Monday morning came; our reckoning paid, 
and horses ordered to be ready after breakfast. 
Whilst seated at table, the first demand made 
at the same place, on the evening of our arrival, 
was now repeated—‘* You are going to the ven- 
due to-day, Mr. Jamieson?’’ ‘I am,’’ replied 
Jamieson. ‘‘And I also,’’? observed Mr. Flim- 
sey. ‘*So much the better for us,’’ said: Mr. 
Graham; ‘‘ this gentleman and myself are stran- 
gers, and stand in need of guides in this wild 
country. We have concluded to enter the lists 
for a share of the spoil; if the dove is to be de- 
voured, we may perhaps obtain the feathers.’’ 

The proposed addition to their company, I 
could plainly perceive, was not very cordially 
received; but as it could not easily be avoided, 
was coldly accepted; and together we, in about 
three hours, found ourselves on the banks of the 
Muskingum, and, as the reluctantly obligmg Mr. 
Flimsey informed us, in sight of Mrs. Swansey’s 
house. 

Before we arrived, Mr. Graham, by a sign, 
invited me to ride slowly, and fall in the rear. 
When our two companions were beyond hear- 
ing, he addressed me thus—** It is very evident 
to both of us, that we attend this sale from si- 
milar motives, and therefore ought not to tra- 
verse each other’s design. For reasons, which 
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I shall feel bound to give you in the sequel, I 
wish to become the purchaser of all this pro- 
perty, and am determined to be so, or compel 
whoever opposes me to pay its value. If that 
blood-sucker before me, or any of his tribe, ob- 
tains the widow's farm, he or they shall not have 
much cause to exult on the cheapness of their 
purchase. I would consider it a very great ob- 
ligation if you would take the lead in bidding, 
and permit me to bid when I find the price near 
the value. Should any part be knocked down 
to you, I engage to take it off your hands. I 
pledge you my word, and if that does not satisfy 
you, here is money to pay more than all can 
ever reach.’’ 

As I really had no wish to become his com- 
petitor, and had full confidence in his honour, I 
readily assented to the arrangement. The day, 
though keenly cold, was clear and serene ;— 
a crowd had collected on our arrival. As we 
rode up to the gate of the front yard, the first 
objects which arrested our attention was two 
trembling females, weeping, and, with eyes 
turned towards the dwelling house, were slowly 
led down the lawn. The murmur of regret of 
some, and the sneers of many, told us at once 
who these mourners were. It was the mother 
and her daughter leaving, as they thought for- 
ever, their home, and finding a momentary shel- 
ter from charity. A noble, manly, and really 
elegant young man walked between; he was the 
son and the brother. I have been witness to 
many a scene of sorrow, but never was iny heart 
more bitterly wrang than when this mournful 
groupe passed their gate into the open road,— 
the wide world. The fortitude of Mr. Graham 
was totally overcome. The heavings of his bo- 
som were convulsive, and the big drops flowed 
abundantly down the most impressive counte- 
nance I ever beheld. ‘* Where are these poor 
fugitives now to go?’ I demanded of a decent 
old man, as the Swanseys turned up the river 
road, ‘* They are going to my house,’’ said the 
stranger; ‘*‘ where they shall remain as long as 
it is in my power to protect them; but, oh God 
of mercies! Lam involved inthe same gulf which 
has swallowed them. Ina few days my family 
may be also fugitives before these Trimmings. 
Heaven forgive them.’’ A most energetic shake 
by the hand, from Mr. Graham, stopped the 
aged speaker. ‘*Whatever reward may await 
the ‘Trimmings, your’s shall be ample and be- 
yond your hopes,’’ said Graham, as he again 
pressed the old man’shand. Quickly, however, 
gaining his self-command, he turned to me and 
observed, ‘ It is time we take our places;’’ and 
we walked swifily into the house, and with some 
trouble gained seats near the sheriff’s table, in 
a few moments before the opening of the sale. 
Mine was by a window, from which was a full view 
of the front of the building, the river, and adja- 
eent shores, The prospect was indeed peculiarly 
fine. The advanced season had disrobed the 
forests and embrowned the fields, but the bold 
eutline evinced the richvess of the landscape 

when spring had clothed it in green. The 
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house, under every disadvantage, appeared to 
have been the abode of more cultivated elegance 
than I would have expected to find in a place 4 
very few years before a forest. My examina- 
tions were soon interrupted. The sale of per- 
sonals commenced, and, according to my under- 
standing with Mr. Graham, I bid for every arti- 
cle; and for some time no name but that of Mark 
Bancroft appeared on the clerk’s book. A few 
very deep and witty young gentlemen, it ap. 
peared, finding my disposition to purchase so 
keen, agreed to have some fun at my expense, 
Their wit escaped my observation, but my more 
sagacious friend perceived the plan, and turned 
it most effectually on their own heads, by leay. 
ing a number of articles in their hands, at, 
in some cases, ten times their value. This he 
effected by taking my place in bidding, and kept 
up his communication with me, unperceived by 
the crowd, with the aid of his pocket-book and 
pencil. A lot of chairs, at one hundred dollars, 
which cost about twenty-five, broke the charm, 
and exposed the crest-fallen purchaser to the 
unmerciful jeers of his coadjutors, who attempted 
to conceal their own folly by making a buit o: 
him. 

In fine, the personal property, with these tri- 
fling exceptions, became mine; or, rather, I be- 
came the trustee of Mr. Graham, The amount 
of sales falling far below the debts and costs, 
the land was next put up. ‘A fine farm; oac 
of the best in the county; three hundred and 
twenty acres, highly improved; fifty acres o: 
meadow; a fine orchard; an elegant house as 
you may see. Who bids? A noble chance for 
an estate—Who bids?’’ ‘* Five hundred do!- 
lars,’? exclaimed a voice from the crowd. “A 
thousand dollars,’’ exclaimed I, ‘* Twelve hun- 
dred,’’ replied another voice. ‘ You are deter. 
mined to have this farm by sume means or 
other,’’? shrewdly exclaimed the first bidder.— 
‘‘Mr. Trimming is a persevering young man,’ 
echoed from one ortwo voices. The very name 
was enough for Mr. Graham, who wrote fifteen 
hundred and held it in the palm of his hand.— 
‘* Fifteen hundred’’ was repeated by me; and 
almost at the same moment, ‘* Two thousand’ 
came from the lips of Trimming. Six thousand was 
written by Grabam and proclaimed by me. “Eight 
thousand, Trimming! eight thousand, and the 
land is your’s,’’ jocularly observed a young man 
But Trimming began to feel something appre- 
hensive of having his name placed on the same 
list with the purchaser of the chairs—had his 
fears, and faintly bid six thousand five hundred. 
At this crisis Graham decided the contest, by 
pronouncing ten thousand; when the hand o! 
the sheriff fell, and Simon Graham was recorded, 
and closed the sale. 

The crowd now began to disparse. ! could 
perceive that a few of the most respectable o! 
the company were very much gratified at the 
result, when the sheriff read thirteen thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four dollars, as the 
amount. But our attention was engrossed by 
the old man to whose hospitable house the des 
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titute family of Swansey had retired. As soon 
as the opening crowd would admit, he advanced 
and seized our hands alternately. Not a word 
could escape from his mouth; his heart was too 
highly swelled for utterance, but his looks be- 
spoke ten thousand blessings upon our heads. 
To relieve him and us, the sheriff advanced, and 
with much suavity adcressed us, by observing, 
“Gentlemen you are, I presume, strangers to 
this place, but I hope may not remain so; your 
presence has saved a most worthy family from 
total ruin. The property is valuable, and worth 
the money you have engaged to pay; but in the 
present posture of our affairs, it is not proba- 
ble, if you had not interfered, that more than 
one-third the sum would have been realized. 1 
then relinquished my purchases to Mr. Graham, 
who observed to the sheriff, that he was ready 
to receive his vouchers and pay over the money, 
but wished to be present when Mr. Trimming 
received his dividend. ‘‘ [ seeno right you have 
to interfere with my business,’’ tartly observed 
Trimming. ‘* When it suits the convenience of 
the sheriff to satisfy your demand against the 
estate of James Wallace, young man,’’ replied 
Mr. Graham, ‘‘ I am determined to be, with his 
leave, present; and will then satisfy yow amply 
how far I have a right to be there, and in the 
mean time desire, for your own sake, not ano- 
ther word of impertinence.’? The presence of 
the sheriff, and the stern look of Graham, made 
the admonition effective. Next day, at ten in 
the morning, and at the house, or rather store, 
of Mr. Trimming, it was arranged that the busi- 
ness should be closed, and Trimming departed. 
‘‘That is a truly successful family, that of 
Trimming’s,’’ said the sheriff. ‘* Riches have 
wings,’? replied Mr. Graham; ‘“‘ their day of ca- 
lamity and retribution may arrive before they 
are prepared to encounter its changes;’’ and, 
turning to me, observed, that the advance of 
evening rendered it prudent to think of lodging; 
and smiling for the first time since we had met. 
‘Mr. Bancroft and the sheriff, if they can put 
up with my fare, will do me a favor by being my 
guests to-night; as this gentleman, seizing the 
band of the protector of Mrs. Swansey, must 
have as many guests as it is probable he can 
well accommodate.’’ The sheriff, and I believe 
myself, looked something foolish; but our sur- 
prise was soon over, as the cook of the Red 
Lion now appeared, with a small close cart;— 
and, so well was his preparations made, that, 
ina short time, a very comfortable repast was 
ready. ‘* I anticipated,’’? said Graham, ‘ that 
something of this kind might be necessary, and 


left a note with Mr. McFrame, who has per- 
iormed his part.’? 


We found every thing necessary for our ac- 
commodation in and about the house, as we four 
set down, for our old friend was detained.— 
‘Thank God,’? said Graham, as he placed 
himself at table, ** I once more sit down in 
my own house and with my neighbours. This 
gentleman’s name [ am sorry not to know’’— 
“A thousand pardons, Mr. Graham,’’ said the 








sheriff; ‘‘ Solomon Overton—it is not a name to 
be ashamed of.’’ ‘* You are now,’’ said Gra- 
ham, ** Mr. Overton, at a table where you have 
no doubt sat many a time before, and where, my 
dear friend—for you are that in heart and soul 
—you shali ever be a more than welcome visit- 
ant. You have this day done an act which se- 
cures you an ample reward. The engagement 
is made with a party who fails in none of its 
contracts. Go home to your family, and cheer 
the heart of the widow and orphan, and lay your 
head on your pillow in peace. I am much mis- 
taken if either Mrs. Trimming or her son will 
sleep to-morrow night as soundly.” 


It was now I first had it in my power to ob- 
serve the countenance of Mr. Overton. To a 
common observer, and on any ordinary occa- 
sion, his face would have indicated nothing 
within above the common country farmer; but 
to my eye, and under the circumstances which 
led to our acquaintance, benevolence of an ex- 
alted kind beamed from his eye, and I still sin- 
cerely believe from his heart. His conduct, 
which had so deeply interested me in his favour, 
had a still stronger effect on Mr. Graham.— 
Similar services to himself could not have se- 
cured a more marked gratitude; and as he rose 
to depart, his host again pressed the old man’s 
hand, and earnestly requested him to meet him 
next evening. ‘‘I am going in the morning, Mr. 
Overton,’’ said Graham, ‘‘to Mrs. Trimming’s, 
to arrange my affairs with the sheriff, and hope 
to see you again in the evening, together with 
these gentlemen.’? We bowed our obligations 
to our host; and with the esteem of us all, Mr. 
Overton departed towards his own house. 

The evening was spent by the sheriff, a very 
intelligent man, giving us the general outline of 
the most respectable inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood; of which I found he ranked, as most 
wealthy, Mrs. Trimming. ‘* That woman,” ob- 
served Mr. Graham, ‘‘in my opinion, stands in 
need of a small reverse, in order to teach her 
humanity.’ ‘‘ Her heart is not the most ten- 
der,’’? replied the sheriff; ‘‘and her son is in 
every respect the child of his mother. F am 
afraid that good man whose roof now covers 
Mrs. Swansey and her children, will soon feel 
their vengeance; as I am convinced that his 
friendly interference in favour of their victims 
will not be fergiven.’’? ‘* They may themselves 
plead in vain for the mercy they have denied, 
before {it is in their power to unhouse ano- 
ther family,’’ said Graham, with eyes flashing 
fire. He instantly felt the impropriety of this 
indulgence of feeling, and checked himself; and 
proposed retiring to rest. To bed we did go— 
but sleep, I believe, was a stranger to our eyes; 
the events of the day were too important to be 
so easily forgotten. 

Next day, at the appointed hour, found us at 
our place of meeting. The transfer of the land 
and personal estate was made, in form, to Mr. 
Graham, and witnessed by Mr. Trimming, Mr. 
Jamieson, who we found there as the friend and 
counsellor of the Trimmings, and myself. Thus 
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far all was well, and advanced smoothly; but as 
Mr. Graham drew forth his pocket-book, appa- 
rently to pay the purchase money, he observed 
to the sheriff, ‘If I am rightly informed, the 
only claim against the estate of James Wallace 
is in favour of the estate of Jasper Trimming; 
you would do me a favour by informing me of 
the amount.’’ This was done. The execution 
was produced, and costs summed, and $5843 55 
appeared to foot the account. “ This young 
gentleman was very impatient yesterday to know 
my right to make this demand,’”’ said Graham, 
with great bitterness. ‘‘ I am now ready to re- 
lieve his anxiety,’? handing a paper to the she- 
riff. A dead and very painful silence followed. 
The countenance of Trimming fell; his skin be- 
came pale; dreading, he knew not what, he sat 
the picture of terror. The lip of the sheriff 
curled with a secret gratification, whilst his ex- 
pression of feature was that of extreme surprise. 

‘*I presume, young man, you have heard of 
the house of Ford, Williamson and Graham, of 
Philadelphia,’’ said Mr. Graham to young Trim- 
ming, as he again received the packet from the 
sheriff. ‘I have,’’ faintly replied Trimming. 
** No doubt you have, and shall again,’’ said 
Graham, with unutterable contempt and severi- 
ty. Bowing very low, ‘*I have the honour to 
introduce to your acquaintance Mr. Simon Gra- 
ham; and to convince youl am no impostor, 
here is your father’s signature to a mortgage on 
this very house and lands, and here is still more 
demands, which I hope you are in a condition to 
meet.’” 

Unfeeling and worthless as he was, his 
wretchedness was too great not to excite pity. 
His lips were sealed; and whilst the sheriff and 
myself regarded him with commiseration, the 
crest-fallen Trimming writhed under the dread- 
ful scowl of the terrible Graham. 


** Return and comfort your charitable mother; 
you have it now in your power to sympathise 
with Mrs, Swansey and her children. This mo- 
ney I shall put into the hands of the sheriff, if 
he thinks it necessary.’’ ‘* I see no reason why 
you should pay me your own money, Mr. Gra- 
ham,’’ observed the sheriff; ‘‘if Mr. Trimming 
acknowledges your claims, the business must be 
between yourselves.’? ‘* His claims are just,’’ 
said Trimming, secretly, no doubt, wishing to 
soften his judge; but his judge appeared in no 
very melting mood. ‘1 shall be here again 
on next Monday, when I wish to see the state 
of your accounts; as it is my wish to settle in 
this county, it is or intention to take my af- 
fairs into my own hand; so be ready, young 
man,’’ said Graham, as he rose to depart. Dur- 
ing the whole of this scene Mr. Jamieson sat 
silent; and very unceremoniously departed, as 
we did, but in a different direction. ‘* That 
scoundrel,’’ observed Graham, ‘* has made a 
discovery. He finds poverty where he sought 
wealth. I admire his prudence in leaving this 
domicil; and, if he takes advice from me, will 
never return. And this kind-hearted mother 
aod son, their evening enjoyments during this 
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week are benefactions from Heaven—may they 
be duly grateful for the boon, It is not really my 
intention to crush them; the memory of the de- 
parted husband and father will protect them 
from ruin. If 1 find him capable, and I think he 
is so, it.is my intention to retain him, a3 my 
clerk, but I must hold the rod over his head.’* 
I believe both his hearers were of accord in ad- 
miration of this extraordinary being, and both 
felt relieved when his magnanimous intentions 
were announced. The conversation turned, how- 
ever, on other and indifferent subjects, as we slow- 
ly returned to Mr. Graham’s house; where, on 
your arrival, we found Mr. Overton and one of his 
daughters, who had come to aid in again putting 
the house in order. 


By desire of Mr. Graham, the transactions at 
Trimming’s and his resolution respecting that 
family, were kept to ourselves. ‘‘It is, how- 
ever,’’ exclaimed our host, ‘‘ an empty precau- 
tion; their friend Jamieson will make their mis- 
fortunes amply known.’’ How clearly he com- 
prehended the man appeared in less than two 
days. That the proud and unrelenting Mrs. 
Trimming and her insolent son were actually 
turned out of house and home, by a great met- 
chant from Philadelphia, and had been refused 
even the boon of remaining in their house one 
week, was the gratefully-swallowed report of 
the day. 

We found a substantial repast ready, and the 
disorder incident tu the sale remedied. The house 
had again assumed the appearance of being the 
residence of decent inhabitants. Mr. Overton 
delivered the grateful acknowledgments of Mrs. 
Swansey and her children; but I could not 
clearly comprehend why young Swansey had not 
himself appeared. The absence of the females 
was natural: but Mr. Overton, in few words, ac- 
counted for the conduct of all. ‘* You must 
have the kindness to excuse young Mr. Swansey, 
and his mother and sister, from paying their re- 
spects here. The shock is too recent,’’ conti- 
nued Mr. Overton; ‘‘ James Swansey could dis- 
regard the loss of his home, but I am afraid his 
courage would be unequal to meeting in this 
house its new owner, and remember, as he must, 
that in it he could never again see his beloved 
parent and sister. Pardon me, sir, but I advised 
him against the attempt.’’ “ Perhaps their re- 
pugnance to return may be removed,” said Mr. 
Graham. ‘I have a plan in my head which, if 
it meets the views of Mrs. Swansey, may restore 
her to her home without any violent shock to her 
delicacy. Here is nearly eight thousand dollars, 
which I this moment pay into the sheriff’s hand 
for her use. If Mrs. Swansey will consent to 
take this farm on easy rent, it is her home again 
—and who knows but she may be again its mis- 
tress. I have other property in the neighbour- 
hood, and will most willingly see this family re- 
stored to their fire-side.”’ 

Suffice it to say, this proposal was acceded to 
next day by Mrs. Swansey and her son, and 
communicated to Mr. Graham, ‘‘I do things 





in my own way,” said that gentleman, ‘sand as 
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the new year is now at hand, suppose we have 
a house-warming, and celebrate the season and 
the occasion together. Iam told Miss Swansey 
sings tolerably, and I touch a piano sometimes,”’ 
striking, with admirable skill, the chords of the 
instrument, which had become his by purchase. 
«‘ | should like to put this piece of furniture un- 
der the care of one who knew its value,’’ he 
continued, ‘It is some time since I have in- 
dulged in festivities of any kind, and may now 
be excused to relax a little.” 


New Year day, 1805, was therefore agreed 
upon as the day of restoration, and for the in- 
troduction of the Swanseys to their earthly pre- 
server. The day arrived—I was with my friend 
on the morn. His whole demeanor exhibited at 
once anxiety and restless impatience, for which 
I could not account. He wandered from apart- 
ment to apartment, as the hour of meeting ap- 
proached. His conversation was loose and in- 
coherent. The annunciation that the expected 
family had arrived, restored him to himself in a 
moment. He received them with a dignity and 
politeness which at once dissipated the sense of 
obligation which, on the part of his guests, 
would have marred their unexpected happiness. 
The embarrassment of manner was transferred 
to Mrs. Swansey. The tones of his voice aroused 
recollections vague and undefined. Her mind 
wandered, she knew not whither. From impend- 
ing ruin, herself and children were restored to 
competency. She was again at the head of the 
house bequeathed to her by herfather. Yet she 
became distant, abstracted, and unhappy. Not 
so her son and daughter—accompanied by Mr. 
Graham, the house was traversed from cellar to 
garret. His other guests were left to me and 
Mr. Overton, The annunciation of Miss Mc- 
Frame only made confusion worse, as joy seemed 
to render all sedateness out of question.— 
The conduct of Graham continued, however, to 
my comprehension inexplicable; a total change 
had taken place. He laughed and played with 
the light-heartedness of youth. His most ex- 
pressive eye beamed with pleasure unutterable, 
as he led Jane Swansey and her brother from 
room to room. Summons to dinner for a mo- 
ment restored some powers of recollection. Mr. 
Graliam then advanced, and, with great delica- 
cy, offered his hand to lead Mrs. Swansey to 
the dining room. Though both were advanced 
in life, it was seldom that two more imposing 
figures could be seen together. Their forms, 
their respective characters, and the novel means 
by which they were brought together, combined 
to turn the eye of every guest upon them as they 
advanced. In passing up the room they came 
full before a large mirror, when Mrs, Swansey 
gave a convulsive scream, as she glanced upon 
the reflected image of her conductor, turned a 
frenzied eye upon his face, and exclaimed, ‘*God 
of Heaven, it cannot be!’’ ‘It can be,”’ pas- 
sionately replied the agitated Graham. ‘* Has 
eighteen years so changed me, Maria, that Wil- 
liam Swansey is forgotten??? My husband—my 
wife—my father—my children—burst from the 








members of this once more united family. We 
were at length seated at table; but the viands 
were literally untouched. The frenzy of joy was 
contagious, and never were there met a more 
happy group than that now assembled in the 
hall of the Swansey family. The piano and the 
song were forgotten, when Mr. Graham, or ra- 
ther Mr. Swansey, observed, in a solemn tone, 
** We are met, and I am of opinion I cannot 
more usefully employ this evening, than in givin 
you the history of my life, the causes which le 
me from home, from this ever-remembered and 
beloved family, and the train of events which 
have conspired to restore us to each other.’’— 
This was indeed a welcome proposal; and, with 
deep attention, we heard the history of the 
wanderings of William Swansey. 
—p—-——- 


REMINISCENCE. 

One morning, very early, 1 happened to have 
the look-out. The streak of fog which during 
the night hangs between the hills in the country, 
and presses down into the valleys, had just be- 
gun to rise, and the stars to grow more dim 
above our heads, when I was looking over the 
castle-wall towards the breach. The captain 
came out and asked me what I was looking at. 
I told him I hardly knew; but there did appear 
something unusual in the valley, immediately 
below the breach. He listened a moment, look- 
ed attentively with his night-glass, and exclaim- 
ed, in his firm voice, but in an undertoned 
manner, ‘* To arms! they are coming!’’— 
In three minutes every man was at his post; 
and though all were quick, there was no 
time to spare; for by this time the black co- 
lumn of the enemy was distinctly visible, curling 
along the valley like a great centipede; and, 
with the daring enterprise so common among 
the troops of Napoleon, had begun in silence to 
mount the breach. It was an awful and event- 
ful moment; but the coolness and determination 
of the little garrison was equal to the occasion. 
The word was given to take good aim, and a 
volley from the masked guns and musketry was 
poured into the thick of them. They paused— 
deep groans ascended! They retreated a few 
paces in confusion, then rallied, and again ad- 
vanced to the attack; and now the fire on both 
sides was kept up without intermission. The 
great guns from the hill fort, and the Swiss 
sharpshooters, still nearer, poured copious vol- 
lies upon us, and with loud shouts cheered on 
their comrades to the assault.—As they ap- 
proached and covered our mine, the train was 
fired, and up they went in the air, and down 
they fell buried in the ruins! Groans, screams, 
confusion, French yells, British hurras, rent the 
sky! The hills resounded with the shouts of 
victory! We sent them hand-grenades in abun- 
dance, and broke their shins in glorious style! 
I must say that the French behaved nobly, 
though many a tall grenadier and pioneer fell 
by the symbol in front of his warlike cap. I 
cried with rage and excitement; and we all 


‘fought like bull-dogs, for we knew there was no 
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quarter to be given. Ten minutes had elapsed, 
since the firing began, and in that time many a 
brave fellow had bit the dust. The head of 
their attacking column had been destroyed by 
the explosion of our mine. 

Still they had re-formed, and were again half 
way up the breach, when the day began to dawn 
and we saw a chosen body of one thousand men 
led on by their colonel, and advancing over the 
dead which had just fallen. The gallant leader 
appeared to be as cool as if he were at break- 
fast; with his drawn sword he pointed to the 
breach, and we heard him exclaim, ‘‘Suivez 
moi!’’ I felt jealous of this brave fellow— 
snus of his being a Frenchman! and I threwa 

ighted hand-grenade between his feet; he picked 
it up, and threw it from him to a considerable 
distance. ‘‘Cool chap enough, that,’’ said the 
captain, who stood close to me; ‘‘I’ll give him 
another;’? which he did, but this the officer 
kicked away with equal sang froid and dignity. 
‘‘Nothing will:cure that fellow,’’ resumed the 
captain, ‘*but an ounce of lead on an empty sto- 
mach—its a pity, too, to kill so fine a fellow, but 
there is no help for it.’ So saying, he took a 
musket out of my hand which [ had just load- 
ed—aimed, fired—the colonel staggered, clapped 
his hand to his breast and fell back into the 
arms of some of his men, who threw down their 
muskets, and took him on their shoulders, either 
unconscious or perfectly regardless of the death- 
work which was going on around them. The 
firing redoubled from our musketry on this little 
group, every man of whom was either killed or 
wounded. The colonel, again left to himself, 
tottered a few paces farther, till he reached a 
smal! bysh, not ten yards from the spot where he 
received his mortal wound. Here he fell; his 
sword, which he still grasped in his right hand, 
rested on the boughs, and pointed upwards to 
the sky, as if directing the road to the spirit of 
its gallant master. ss 4 . - . 


The rules of war, as well as of humanity, de- 
manded the honorable interment of the remains 
of this hero; and our captain, who was the flow- 
er of chivalry, desired me to stick a white hand- 
kerchief on a pike, as a flag of truce, and bury 
the bodies, if the enemy would permit us. I 
went out, accordingly, with a spade and a pick- 
axe; but the tirailleurs on the hill began with 
their rifles, and wounded one of my men. I 
looked at the captain, as much as to say, “Am 
I to proceed?’’? He motioned with his hand to go 
on, and I then began digging a hole by the side 
of a dead body, and the enemy, seeing my in- 
tention, desisted from firing. I had buried sever- 
al, when the captain came out and joined me, 
with a view of reconnoitering the position of 
the enemy. He was seen from the fort, and re- 
cognized; and his intention pretty accurately 
guessed at. We were near the body of the 
colonel, which we were going to inter; when 
the captain, observing a diamond ring on the 
finger of the corpse, said to one of the sailors, 
“ You may just as well take that off; it can be of 
no use to him now.’’ The man tried to get it off, 
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but the rigidity of the muscle after death, pre- 
vented his moving it, ‘‘He won’t feel your knife, 
poor fellow,’’ said the captain; ‘* and a finger 
more or less is no great matter to him now, off 
with it.’? The sailor began to saw the finger. 
joint with his knife, when down came a twenty- 
four pound shot, and with such a good direction 
that it took the shoe off the man’s foot, and the 
shovel out of the hand of another man. “In 
with him, and cover him up!’ said the captain. 
We did so; when another shot, not quite so well 
directed as the first, threw the dirt in our faces, 
and ploughed the ground at our feet. The cap- 
tain then ordered his men to run into the castle, 
which they instantly obeyed; while he himself 
walked leisurely along through a shower of 
musket-balls from those cursed Swiss dogs whom, 
I most fervently wished at the devil. 


et 


CASTARA. 
BY W. HABINGTON—1635. 


** Like the violet which, alone, 
Prospers in some happy shade, 
My Castara lives unknown, 
To no looser eye betray’d, 
For she’s to herself untrue, 
Who delights i’ th’ public view. 


Such is her beauty, as no arts 
Have enrich'd with borrow’d grace ; 
Her high birth no pride imparts, 
For she blushes in her place. 

Folly boasts a glorious blood, 

She is noblest, being good. 


Cautious, she knew never yet 
What a wanton courtship meant; 
Nor speaks loud, to boast her wit ; 
In her silence eloquent ; 
Of herself survey she takes, 
But ’tween men no difference makes. 


She obeys with speedy will 
Her grave parents’ wise commands ; 
And so innocent, that ill 
She nor acts, nor understands ; 
Women’s feet run still astray, 
If once to ill they know the way. 


She sails by that rock, the court, 
Where, oft, honour splits her mast ; 
And retiredness thinks the port, 
Where her fame may anchor cast ; 
Virtue safely cannot sit 
Whiere vice is enthron’d for wit. 


She holds that day’s pleasure best, 
Where sin waits not on delight ; 
Without mask, or ball, or feast, 
Sweetly spends a winter’s night! 
O’er that darkness, whence is thrust 
Prayer and sleep, oft governs fust. 


She her throne makes reason climb, 
While wild passions captive lie ; 
And, each article of time, 
Her pure thoughts to Heaven fly ; 
All her vows religious be, 
And her love she vows to me.” 
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HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


On the opposite page we have furnished an 
accurate print of the House or ReFruGE, near 
this city; which is accompanied by a key and 
references. From documents published at va- 
rious times, under the superintendance of the 
Managers, we have extracted the following brief 
description of the house, and the rise and pro- 
gress of the institution:— 


It will be recollected that at a large and re- 
spectable meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
held on the 7th day of February, 1826, it was 
resolved, with great unanimity, to organize a so- 
ciety for the reformation of juvenile delinquents. 
The terms of association were agreed upon, and 
committees appointed to solicit subscriptions in 
aid of the undertaking. Immediately after, ap- 
plication was made to the Legislature for the 
requisite powers; and, on the 23d of March, 
1826, an act was passed to incorporate the sub- 
scribers, with a rapidity which evinced the entire 
sanction by the legislative wisdom of Pennsyl- 
vania, of the plan of benevolence which had thus 
been devised. 

On the first day of May, in the same year, 
officers and managers were elected by the sub- 
scribers, and charged with the execution of what 
had been thus resolved and sanctioned. They 
have since been continued, (with some few 
changes) by successive elections, and have ear- 
nestly endeavoured to fulfil the task assigned to 
them. 


In many of the wards, the committees ap- 
pointed by the meeting did not perform their 
duty with the zeal and industry expected from 
them. With the aid of the committees, never- 
theless, and with the voluntary exertions of 
individual members of the Board, who kindly 
gave their services, there was collected from 
this source, in the city and districts, the sum of 
$8,104 41. 

In the same year (1826) application was made 
to the Legislature for assistance; and on the 2d 
of March, 1827, an act was passed, evincing the 
game liberal spirit which has always characteriz- 
ed our representatives when worthy objects have 
been presented for their support. By this act, 
there was an immediate appropriation of five 
thousand dollars, an appropriation of twenty» 
five hundred dollars, additional, before the ist 
January, 1828, and twenty-five hundred dollars 
before the Ist January, 1829, making a total 
from the State treasury of ten thousand dollars. 
By the same act, ten thousand dollars were di- 
rected to be paid by the county commissioners 
of the county of Philadelphia, out of the county 
funds, in annual instalments, of not less than 
five thousand dollars each, ‘‘ for the purpose of 
defraying the expense of a site, and building a 
House or Rervgsx thereon;’’ and after such 
payment, they were directed to pay ‘annually 
thereafter, for the term of five years, the sum of 
five thousand dollars, for keeping the said House 
of Refuge in good order and repair, and for de- 

fraying any incidental and unavoidable expenses 








which may from time to time be incurred in con 
ducting the said Institution.’’ 

While these measures were in progress, the 
managers were anxiously engaged in exertions 
to bring the institution into active existence at 
as early a day as possible. The want of such 
an establishment became more obvious as their 
inquiyies were extended. * They hoped that some 
building might be found already erected, and 
calculated to afford the required accommoda- 
tion, at least for atime. But their expectations 
were disappointed; and they were soon brought 
to the conclusion (with which they have now no 
reason to be dissatisfied) that the object of their 
constituents and the public could only be attain- 
ed by purchasing a lot, and placing upon it a 
structure in all respects adapted to the contem- 
plated purpose. 

Accordingly, about the 7th of April, 1827, 
they purchased a lot of five acres and fifteen 
perches, at the corner of Francis’s lane and the 
Wissahiccon road, in Penn township, in the coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, for the sum of five thousand 
five hundred dollars. Having arranged their 
plan, and appointed a building committee, the 
corner-stone was laid on the 2ist of June, 1827, 
and the building urged to a completion with as 
much despatch as the nature of the case would 
allow. ‘The general plan and arrangement will 
be understood from the following description:— 

A plot of ground, 400 feet in length from east 
to west, and 231 feet in breadth from north to 
south, bounded by streets on all sides, is enclos- 
ed by a stone wall, two feet thick and twenty 
feet high. The main building fronts to the north, 
on Howard street, and is 92 feet in length by 
30 in depth. This building is intended for the 
accommodation of the keeper’s family, and con- 
tains rooms for the use of the managers, and for 
infirmaries for the delinquents. Wings on eacii 
side extend the whole length of the front, and 
contdin three ranges or stories of dormitories, 
four feet by seven feet each, for separate lodging 
rooms. These dormitories, of which there are 
174, are well lighted and ventilated. The main 
building is covered with tin, and the dormito- 
ries are slated. It is designed (in case it should 
be necessary, and the means can be obtained,) 
to complete the plan by extending these dormi- 
tories round the wall of the yard, so as to form 
a hollow square. The expense will be comps- 
ratively small, as they will be within the present 
wall, a part of the cost of which may be consider- 
ed as having been incurred with a view to such 
extension. There is, also, within the enclosure, 
a place of worship, and there are the necessary 
buildings for kitchens, dining-rooms, and work- 
shops. 

These buildings, it will be seen, embrace the 
requisite provision for security, employment, 
instruction, and separation from contaminating 
association. The utmost economy has been 
consulted throughout; and the managers, never 
forgetting that it was their first duty to advance 
the object committed to their care, have been 
careful at the same time neither to incur ner 
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permit any expense which could be spared with- 
out detriment to the principal design. The 
buildings are substantial and plain; the furniture 
is simple and cheap; and the ‘arrangements for 
the conduct of the House are upon a scale as 
reduced as was practicable. 

If the theory of the House of Refuge be imper- 
fectly understood, there is little danger that its 

ractical effects will not force themselves into 
notice: for the number of inmates have increased 
with a rapidity which threatens to be greatly 
disproportioned to the permanent means for their 
support and instruction. There are now eighty 
in the Institution, viz:—fifty-seven boys, and 
twenty-three girls, The former are employed 
in book-binding, basket-making, and wicker- 
works, shoemaking, tailoring, and carpenters’ 
work. The latter in sewing, washing, ironing, 
mending, cooking, and housework generally. A 
description of the course of employment for a 
single day will serve to show the general habits 
and occupations of the place. 

’ The bell rings at a quarter before 5 o’clock in 
the morning. 

At 5 o’clock the dormitories are opened, and 
the boys, after washing and combing, assemble 
in the hall for morning worship. ‘Their school 
exercises next commence, and continue till 7 
o’clock, when they breakfast. At half past 7 
they go to work, and continue at work util,12, 
which is the time of dining. After finishing their 
dinner they hear a lesson or lecture on some 
useful, moral or scientific subject, until one 
o’clock. From one until five, when they go to 
supper, they are engaged at their respective em- 
ployments, If the work be done within the allot- 
ted time—half an hour is allowed for recreation 
and play. School begins at half-past 5, and they 
remain there until a quarter before eight, when, 
after evening prayers, they retire to rest, and 
the dormitories are all safely locked. With some 
slight variations, the occupations and duties of 
the females are conducted in a like manner. 

That good effects have already flowed from 
the exertions that have been made, will sufh- 
ciently appear by an extract from the commu- 
nication lately received from the acting superin- 
tendent:— 

‘‘ The state of the subjects, considering the 
shortness of thé time which many, and even all 
have been in the Institution, is of the most en- 
couraging kind. ' The boys are generally atten- 
tive to their studies and to their work; and their 
general deportment is such as would, in any si- 
tuation, procure for many of them, the appella- 
thon of good boys. Some, who were the most 
obstinate and intractable when they came among 
us, are now among, the most attentive and in- 
dustrious. Their behaviour, in many respects, 


has been commendable, and what is of great 
smportance in any community, quarreling, fight- 
ing, and most kinds of vicious conduct, scems to 
be quite unpopular among them, When a boy 
has committed a fault, there seems to be a kind 
of general feeling, that he deserves and ought to 
The writer has never found 


receive punishment, 
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a smaller degree of obstinacy than among those 
who are here, and he has become more confirm- 
ed in the opinion, that care and attention, toge- 
ther with some encouragement to do well, will 
save many who would otherwise be sooner or 
later immured in some of our prisons, and be- 
come worse than lost to society.”’ 
——-. 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE WRECKERS. 
No longer was heard by the watch on shore, 
The minute gun at sea. (Sone. ) 

It is well known, that many of the inhabi- 
tants residing on the coast of Cornwall, in Eng- 
land, derive their principal subsistence at this 
day, from the wrecks which anually occur on 
that dangerous shore. But formerly they went 
a step further; itis asserted, that in numerous in- 
stances, on dark and tempestous nights, they 
have not only displayed false lights for the pur- 
pose of misleading sails in the offing, but mur- 
dered the hapless wretches who escaped from 
the waves, for the sake of plunder. About the 
close of the last century, various complaints 
were made to the British Government on the 
subject, -but nothing decisive could be done, for 
want of sufficient evidence, though on more oc- 
casions than ong, bodies were found, which bore 
evident marks of having received violence.— 
Among the persons suspected of being concern- 
ed in the merciless business, Ned Morris, and 
his son Tom, were the most notorious; indeed 
they seemed adapted by nature for some such 
employment, and for which their dwelling of- 
fered every facility; it was situated near the ter- 
mination of a bold and rocky headland, known 
by the name of ‘* Bloody Point,’’ which project- 
ed upwards of two leagues into the sea; their 
hut was rude in the extreme, composed chiefly 
of huge blocks of granite, roughly put together, 
and roofed with spars cast ashore by the wind, 
over which was a thin covering of straw. The 
inmates were quite as uncouth as the appear- 
ance of their mansion indicated. At this time Ned 
was past the meridian of life, though his strength 
was not in the least impaired; he was above six 
feet high, round shouldered, with red hair and 
whiskers: in addition to this, the smallpox had de- 
stroyed whatever traces of beauty he might have 
been endowed with, so that his general appear- 
ance was extremely repulsive. In describing 
the father we describe. the son also, for to use 
the expression of the former, he was ‘‘ a real 
chip of the old block;’’ if we except the differ. 
ence of age between them. In the early part 
of his life, Ned was a sailor, but for reasons 
known only to himself he abandoned the sea 
and married a young woman, the mother of Tom; 
about three years after the marriage, she died in 
giving birth to another son, who was reared by a 
neighbouriug farmer, but when he grew up, be- 
ing of an opposite disposition to his father and 
brother, he held little intercourse with them ex- 
cept an occasional visit. Soon after the death 
of his wife, Ned removed to his habitation on 
the Point, where he lived in the capacity of a 
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fisherman: it was a lonely spot, as any hermit 
need wish to select, and their only neighbours 
were the seagulls and gannets, which, from time 
-mmemorial,had reared their young upon these in- 
accessible heights. It was a cold and stormy night 
jn the month of December, that Ned sat in his 
chimney corner, watching a piece of dried fish as 
it lay broiling on the embers of a wood fire, 
when his son entered with a bundle of fire-wood, 
‘* itis a sore night and the wind is dead in shore,”’ 
said Tom, as he shook the white spray from off 
his jacket and seated himself opposite to his 
father. ‘‘ It is a damned bad wind that blows 
good to no one,’’ observed the latter, “ and 
}am just a thinking that if the Dutchman is not 
full three leagues from these hills at nine o’clock, 
he will stand but a bad chance of seeing day- 
light again, for then he will have the flood tide 
as well as the wind in his teeth.”’ 

** What Dutchman are you talking about, 
asked Tom.” . 

‘* Why, the galiot that you saw in the bay this 
evening.’’ answered the father, **‘ what other 
could you think?”’ 

“ It’s true, I saw a sail in the offing before 
dark, and they expected this kind of a’night,’’ 
replied the other, ** for they were handing their 
top gallant sails and hoisting a storm gib; but if 
you call that a galiot, it is such a one as I never 
saw afore; to my eye she seemed more like the 
trim of a brig, bound, I’ll warrant you, for the 
straits.’’ ** And think you, boy,’’ said Ned, rais- 
ing his voice, ‘‘ that I spent seven years on the 
sea without learning the difference atween the 
bluff build of a Dutch galiot, and a wall sided 
English brig. I tell you she is what I say, and if 
he can hold his canvas-he may work her off the 
coast yet;’’ as he said this, he arose and placed 
a torch made of pitch and other combustible 
materials, in the window which fronted the 
shore. 

What reply Tom was about to make, or how 
the dispute might have terminated, I know not; 
for their discourse was effectually stopped by the 
report of a gun, which the experienced ear of 
the fisher well knew to be a signal of distress.— 
Dutchman, or Devil, said Tom, he begins to 
epeak; but if he gets a pilot off the land to- 
night, then 1 am out of my reckoning; there is 
not a craft atween this and the Lizard, that 
would live in that sea.’’ 

* And supposing there was,’ replied the father, 
‘«“ Ned Morris, is not the one to show him how 
the land lies for the sake ofa guinea or two; 
who knows but old Neptune is going to make 
ws a Christmas gift; get your lanthorn, and let 
us away to the shore, there may be something 
a Stirring there that we know nothing of.’’— 
When these worthies sallied forth, Ned was dres- 
sed in ordinary apparel, consisting of dark dritb 
coloured trowsers, a blue pee jacket reaching 
down to the calves of his legs, while on his head 
he wore one of those comical shaped red woollen 
caps usually seen on men of his calling. The 
dress of Tom was similar, only that instead of 
the red cap he had on a tarpaulinhat, made fast 
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to the wearer by a string round the waist, and 
in addition to this each of them carried a heavy 
club. As they approached the edge of the pre- 
cipice overlooking the sea, there was a silent 
pause in the wind; the sail alluded to in the 
fisher’s hut, was on the land tack, and so near 
that the voice of a seaman was heard when he 
sung out, ‘* Breakers close under the lee bow, 
helm hard a lee,’’ cried the master, through a 
speaking trumpet, ‘* let go tacks and-sheets, al) 
clear there;’’ for a moment the running of cor- 
dage and tacks, through the pulleys and blocks 
was heard, but a sudden squall at that critica] 
juncture carrying away her gib,the helmsman was 
unable to keep her head to the wind; she miae- 
ed stay, and drifted impetously toward the rocks, 
** By Heaven! she is our own,’’ cried Ned, who 
had been an interested spectator of the fo-e- 
going scene, for the dark hull was visible 
amongst the white foam which surrounded it.— 
‘* By Heaven! she is ours, cried he, exultingly, 
‘down boy, down to the beach, and, I say, Tom, 
make sure of the captain, living ordead, for he’ll 
have the gold, and that is what we want;”’ say- 
ing this, they proceeded to descend by a‘steep 
and narrow path, which none but themselves 
would dare to attempt in the dark; and where we 
shall leave them for the present to take a view 
of another member of the family. This was no 
other than Ned’s younger son, Frank, of whom 
we had occasion to speak before. The person 
by whom he was reared had a daughter named 
Susan, about his own age; in their childhood they 
played and gambled together, and conceived a 
strong affection towards each other; but, as they 
advanced in age, they discovered it was some- 
thing stronger than mere affection, in short that it 
was love. Nor was her parents displeased at the 
growing passion between those young persons; 
the industrious habits of Frank had gained their 
esteem, and the first wish of their hearts was 
to see him the husband of their child. Every 
thing appeared propitious to their wishes; the 
wedding day was fixed on that which succeeded 
the one when Ned was introduced to the reader, 
and nothing remained to be done, except to in- 
vite the latter to be present at the festivities.— 
For that purpose the bridegroom muffled himself 
in a great-coat, to proceed to the Point; but 4 
secret presentimertt of ill, pervaded the mind of 
Susan; she could not refrain from tears as he 
bade her good night, and she followed him with 
her eyes until he was lost in the surrounding 
darkness, On the way, his attention was arrest- 
ed by the repeated firing of guns, and the bright 
rockets which ever and anon burst in the alr, 
told a tale which could not be misunderstood; 
he hastened to his father’s hut, and finding 't 
tenantless, readily guessed the cause; with much 
difficulty he discovered a path which led by 
a circuitous round to the beach: when he arrived 
there, fragments of the wreck were strewed along 
the shore and floating in the surge; in this way 
he walked along, straining his eyes in vain, 
when he was roused by the report of fire arms 
at a short distance from him; he hastenedin that 
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jirection, and found his father and brother de- 
fending themselves against four men. “ Lend us 
2 hand, said the former,’’ when he recognized 
Frank, who was already preparing himself for 
that purpose, ‘* lend usa hand, said he, “ these 
rascals have the odds against us.’’ ‘* Desist, 
voung man,’’ exclaimed one of the party, ‘ I 
command you, in the king’s name, to desist, or 
the consequences will rest on your own head.’’ 
The darkness prevented Frank from seeing the 
person who addressed him distinctly; he, there- 
fore, supposed him some one with whom his 
father had quarreled respecting their claims to 
the plunder, and in the impulse of the moment 
fired a horse pistol, and killed the man upon the 
spot. At that instant, Tom, who was engaged 
with another of the party, fell with the loss of 
blood; all three rushed upon Frank and his 
father, and after a desperate struggle succeeded 
in making them both prisoners, and being well 
secured, they were led to a cavern in the rocks, 
where they remained until morning. When 
day light began to dawn, Frank, to his inexpres- 
sible dismay, saw that his captors wore the livery 
of the king; he was too well versed in the laws 
ofhis country to be ignorant of the dread{ul pe- 
nalty incurred by those persons who oppose any 
one bearing the commission of royalty; and his 
heart sunk within him, when he reflected that 
of this crime he was guilty to its fullest extent, 
these men, who belonged to the preventive ser- 
vice, were employed in reconnoitering the coast; 
endeavouring, if possible, to discover the haunts 
ofa small, but daring band of smugglers, who 
had long infested these parts with impunity; 
they had embarked froma revenue station some 
leagues distant in a light boat, and coasted thus 
far, when the thickening of clouds and other in- 
dications warned them of the impending storm; 
they hauled their boat ashore, and drew her out 
of reach of the surf, until the fury of the tempest 
should be exhausted; as they lay concealed in a 
cave, they saw the lanthora, which Ned carried 
descend among the rocks, and guessing it to be 
the smugglers of whom they were in pursuit, 
followed the light silently for some time, when 
seeing him strike a seaman who had escaped 
from the wreck, and lay drenched upon the 
beach, they at once attacked him, and the 
Teader already knows the result. When sufh- 
ciently light, the whole party, including Tom, 
who was now recovered, began slowly to ascend 
the cliffs; they were approaching the summit, 
when he who had hold of Ned happening to slip 
his foot, the latter, by a sudden exertion, shook 
off the hold, extricated his hands, and springing 
on a projecting crag, cried, ‘* Now, by Heaven, 
I defy you;no hangman shall ever fix the rope on 
the neck of Ned Morris.’”? The man was in- 
stantly on his feet, and advancing a few steps, 
fred his carabine, but without effect; for Ned 
grasped the unfortunate officer round the waist, 
bounded into the air, and both were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below. A messenger was 


then dispatched for a guard of soldiers to es- 
ort the prisoners to the town of St. Germains, 
28" 








there to await their trial at the approaching as- 
sizes. The day soon arrived, when the unhappy 
brothers were summoned to appear at the bar 
to answer for their offences; there was a look of 
cold indifference visible in the hard features of 
Tom, as he surveyed the mass of people drawn 
together to hear the trial, and which a transient 
observer might mistake for the effect of in- 
nocence. Notso his brother, he was pale and 
dejected, pleaded guilty tothe charge for which 
he was impeached, and threw himself on the 
mercy of the court; it was in vain; the judges 
were prejudiced against him, and resolved on 
making a dreadful example; a verdict of guilty 
was returned against both the prisoners, who 
were condemned to undergo the sentence of the 
law. The morn of execution was ushered in by 
the sotemn tolling of bells, and they were led to 
the gallows, where their coffins lay waiting to 
recetve them; the cart was scarce drawn from 
under them when a piercing shriek was heard, 
and a woman was seen rushing through the tri- 
ple files of soldiery who attended at the execu- 
tion. It was Susan—she found means the night 
previous to escape from the vigilant eye of her 
parents, and hastened to take a last farewell of 
her betrothed, and afford another instance of the 
power of woman’s love. Ever since, she has 
been the inmate of a madhouse, although she 
deserved a better fate. Qn the side of Ned’s 
hut now stands one of those high white land- 
marks usually built on promontories; when sail- 
ing past, the mariner will still point to.the spot 
where once dwelt his implacable foe, and would 
fain persuade the voyager, that the snow-white 
sea-birds which fly screaming over it, are the: 
spirits of those who fell by his relentless hand. 
REGINALD. 














WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF! 

A correspondent of the Springfield Journal 
tells a story of two reverend gentlemen in an 
adjoining state, one of whom had _ recently 
joined a Temperance Society, and was persua- 
ding his friend to. do the same. ‘The latter ob- 
jected to an article, that the members should 
drink no ardent spirits, unless by the advice of 
a physician, alleging that it was not always 
convenient to consult one. The advocate of 
temperance observed that he drank milk- 
punch four or five evenings in the week. Being 
asked hew that comported with the article in 
question, he answered, ‘‘ I have been my own 
physician these ten years!”’ 





Glass Teeth.—The proprietors of a Belgian 
Journal have offered'a reward of 100 florins to 
any person who will make known a composi- 
tion used in Austria, or an equivalent one, 
against decayed teeth. This composition, when 
ina phial, resembles glass in fusion, but when 
poured into the cavities of the carious teeth, as- 
sumes the hardness and permanency ef glass. 
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Aw Ornrersau AnEcpore.—Lately an Irish 
recruit arrived at the depot. A common soldier 
sceing the raw fellow, exclaimed—* Well, Pad- 
dy, how do the ’tatoes taste in Ireland?’’—**Ah, 
jewel, (said the recruit,) as I can’t give youa 
taste of the ’tatoe, here’s a taste of the stalk,’’ 
and with his thorn stick knocked down the sol- 
dier, to the great amusement of the bystanders. 





It may amuse the reader to be informed that 
among my mathematical instruments I had an 
inverting telescope, which I used sometimes to 
fet my servants look through that I might en- 
joy their surprise at seeing the world turned up- 
side down, and, in particular, the astonishment 
they expressed, when they saw men and women 
walking on their heads, without then clothes 
falling down. It got about in the cantonment 
ghat the engineer Sahab had a telescope which 
could turn the people upside down, without the 
latter part of the phenomenon being generally 
known. Sol used sometimes to amuse myself 
by pointing my glass at the women as they pas- 
sed my window; upon which they would run as 
fast as they could, holding their clothes down 
with both their hands,—Adventures in India. 


Chief Justice Mansfield.—This great law- 
yer, probably with a view to prolong his own 
days, was always anxious, when old witnesses 


were in court, to know their customary habits of 


life. It so happened that two very old men by 


the name of Elm were one day the objects of 


his inquiry. ‘* You are a very old man,”’ said 


his lordship to the elder brother, ‘*I suppose you 
have lived a very temperate life.’ ‘* Never 
drank any thing but water, my lord,’’ said Elm. 
‘* Nor you, neither, | suppose,’’ said the judge, 
addressing himself to the younger brother.— 
‘* When I could get nothing else, my lord,’’ was 
the reply. ‘*I always took my glass with my 
friend.’? ‘* Well then,’’ replied his lordship, 
‘all that we can say, is—an elm will flourish, 
wet or dry.”’ 





A singular sort of a man, not 20 miles from 
here, sent for a magistrate to write his will. 
After mentioning a ‘number of bequests, he went 
on—‘item, I give and bequeath to my beloved 
brother, Zack, one thousand dollars.’—‘Why’ 
you are not worth half that sum in the world,’ 
interrupted the magistrate.—‘Well, no matter 
if { aint,’ replied the other, ‘it’s my will that 
brother Zack should have that sum, and he 
may work and get it if he has a mind to. 

Somebody asked Baron Rothschild to take 
venison. ‘*No!’’ said the Baron, ‘‘I never 
eatsh venshon, I don’t think it ish so coot as 
mutton.’’ ‘*O? said the Baron’s friend, ‘I 
wonder at your saying so: if mutton were better 
than venison, why does venison cost so much 
more?’ ‘*Vy¥?’’ replied the Baron, ‘1 will 
tell you vy—in dish world de peeples alyaysh 
prefer vat ish deer to vat ish sheep.’’ 








TOOTH ACHE. 

Put a piece of lime, about the size of a wal- 
nut, into a quart bottle of water; with this rinse 
the mouth two or three times a day, and clean 
the teeth, using this water every morning. If it 
taste strong, dilute it, for it should be just strong 
enough to taste the lime, no stronger. I was 
tormented with the tooth ache for some weeks 
till I used this mixture, but have never had it 
since. A friend to whom] recommended it, and 
who was a great sufferer, has been equally for- 
tunate ; she attributed her’s to rheumatism.— 
After a few weeks, I asked her how the lime 
water succeeded. ‘ Oh,’ said she, ‘ I have never 
had the rheumatism since.’— Hart. Jour. 





SOMNAMBULISM. 

A most laughable circumstance occurred on 
Monday night week, after an auction sale of 
household furniture, at the village of Great Quse- 
borne, in this county. The auctioneer and his 
clerk retired to bed in the same room, leaving 
some company below, who, not so much fa- 
tigued as the auctioneer, were regaling them- 
selves and talking over the day’s purchase. On 
a sudden these worthy wights were alarmed by 
hearing the auctioneer calling from above “a 
going, a going, a going;’’ the company went up 
stairs to ascertain what was to be sold at that 
hour of the night, when, to their utter astonish- 
ment, they found the auctioneer upon his legs in 
the middle of the room, going through his pro- 
fessional functions with great zest. He was not 
at all daunted by the presence of the company, 
but rather encouraged, and went on selling the 
bedding, until he had sold all the clothes off his 
clerk; and he would have sold the bed from un- 
der him, had not he been prevented by the by- 
standers; quilts, blankets, sheets, bolsters, and 
pillows—every thing went in proper order. «In 
endeavoring to prevent him from putting the 
bed up at auction he awoke, and found that the 
pleasure he had been enjoying, in disposing of the 
goods around him to the ‘*best bidder,’’ was but 
a dream. 


-_—,. 


MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

1. To retire fatigued to bed at a country inn 
and to have an army of bugs holding a consulta- 
tion on your body. 

2. To be left in the same room alone with 4 
strange lady, who has nothing to say. 

3. To be affected with a bad cold, in a large 
company, the olfactory nerves out of order, an 
destitute of an handkerchief. 

4. To meet a printer inthe street with whom 
you are in arrearages. WILTON. 





Definitions net found in the Dictionary. 
Curled.—A dog led by a rope. 
Ductable—To put a table under water. 
Breakfast—To stop payment in haste. 
Foot Guards—A pair of water proof boots. 
Foul Faced—Having a face like a fowl. 
Horse Radish—A. radish that has a cold ip 
the throat, 
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CROSS READINGS. 

ist. For sale low, by the piece or package— 
the gubernatorial election. 

2nd. The Brazilian armed brig Don Pedro— 
isnamed ina southern journal as a candidate for 
the next Presidency. 

3d. A great disturbance took place on Wed- 
nesday last, in consequence of—the U. 8S. Bank 
having—swallowed—the Spanish Kingdom, with 
all its dependencies. 

4th. Fine fresh shad are now crying through 
our streets—at the rate of 300 yards to the spool. 

5th. Fair Mount Dam—has lately been con- 
victed of an attempt to—overthrow the Chinese 
empire. 

Gth. A few pipes Madeira Wine, suitable for 
—the foundation of the Delaware Breakwater. 

7th. The present enormous sleeves of the ladies’ 
dresses—are supposed to have been the direct 
cause of the Burmese War. 

Sth. The frigate Brandywine lately gave chase 
to—the Inaugural address which—thereupon 
took refuge in--Mount Vesuvius. 

MARTIN. 


CROSS READINGS. 

1, A duel took place last week, between Mr. 
Sadler and—tbe Catholic Bill—in which the 
latter proved victor. 

2. The Washington square has been opened 
for the reception of—the Bethel church. 

3. Ran away, last Sunday, one of the—elegant 
row of new buildings in Walnut street. 

4. Found, yesterday, a lady’s fashionable bon- 
net, trimmed with—10,000 shad—and contain- 
lug a ton of hay. 

5. It is now understood that Geo. Wolfe, Esq. 
intends running against—Ephraim Smooth, the 
New York horse. 

6. The breakwater at the bottom of the De- 
laware, has not yet—-risen to the surface, 

7. Last Sunday a collection was taken up for 
the benefit of the different—editors and printers. 

S. By order of his honour, the mayor, and his 
Worthy council—-several frame houses were 
blown down, 

_ 10. Yesterday a poor young man, apparently 
in good health—drew $10,000 in the U. C. Lot- 
tery, WILTON. 
SPECIMENS OF A NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

lgreeable Man.—One who has a bow and a 
smile for every body abroad, and beats his wife 
at home. 

Bank.—A kind of barber’s shop, where the 
pocket is shaved instead of the face. 
_Cash.—An obsolete that formerly signified 
silver and gold. 

_ Charity.—Putting your name upon a subscrip- 
tion paper in letiers an inch long, with a flourish 
underneath it like a tangled skein of twine, or 
dropping a roll of bank notes into a Sunday’s 
Contribution box before the admiring eyes of a 
crowded congregation. 

Credit—The art of living without means. 








Discounting.—A favour granted by bank di- 
rectors to each other. 

Failing.—A legerdemain trick practised upon 
one’s creditors. 

Gentleman.—An animal that frequents the 
street and waits upon ladies shopping, &c. 

Lady.—One who wears a Navarino bonnet 
or French hat. 

Low Company.—Mechanics, Manufactu- 
rers, &c. i 

Lawful Interest.—Twenty-four per cent. per 
annum. 

Lending Money.—Advancing one hundred 
dollars upon property worth a thousand. 

Liberty.—Permission to pay taxes and do 
military duty with exemption from the trouble 
of voting or filling any of the offices of state. 

Religion.—Blindly and implicitly believing a 
certain set of spiritual dogmas, without taking 
the trouble to ‘search the scriptures’ for your- 
self. 

Respectable Man.—One who has plenty of 
money. 

Scarcity of Money.—A disease complained of 
by those who have plenty of cash, and felt by 
those who have not. 

Vulgar Woman.—One who stays at home 
and takes care of her family (species almost 
extinct. ) 





SIGNS. 
To hear a death-watch, denotes that there is 
a little insect near you.—To see strange lights is 
a sign that there is something to cause them, or 
that your head is disordered.—To see an appari- 
tion, or to be bewitched, is an incontestible evi- 
dence that you are lacking in common sense. 





DREAMS. 

To dream, and to remember your dream, is a 
forerunner that you were not awake, nor very 
sound asleep, when you dreamed.—To tell your 
dreams, prognosticates that you might be better 
employed.—For a young lady to dream very 
particularly of any certain young gentleman, 
foretells that she purchased her last hat to at- 
tract his attention.—To dream of happiness, 
shows that you will probably be disappointed 
when you awake. 


TOUCH OF THE SUBLIME. 

The following is a literal copy of a speech de- 
livered at a debating society in one of the 
western towns of Pennsylvania. Corporal Trim’s 
eloquence was no touch to this masterpiece: 

“The subject to be excussed is, whether ar- 
dent spirits does any good or not? I confirm 
that it don’t. Jist think of our ancestors in fu- 
ter days—they lived to a most numerous age— 
so that I don’t think whiskey nor ardent spirits 
don’t do any good. (Long pause.) Well—the 
question to be excussed is whether ardent spirits 
does any good or not—so that I conclude it don’t. 
(Another long pause.) I can’t get hold on the 


|d——d thing.” 
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ANECDOTE OF NELSON. 

“I was with Lord Nelson at Copenhagen,”’’ 
says General Stewart, ‘‘when he wrote the 
note to the Crown Prince of Denmark, propos- 
ing terms of arrangement. A cannon ball struck 
off the head of the boy who was crossing the ca- 
bin with a light to seal it—‘Bring another can- 
dle,’ said his Lordship. I observed that I 
thought it might be very well to send it as it 
was, for it would not be expected that the usual 
forms could be observed at such a moment.— 
‘That is the very thing I would wish to avoid, 
Colonel,’ replied he: ‘for if the least appear- 
ance of precipitation were perceptible in the 
manner of sending this note, it might spoil all.’ 
Another candle being now brought, his Lord- 
ship sealed the letter, carefully enclosed in an 
envelope, with a seal bearing his coat of arms, 
coronet, &c, and delivered it to the officer in 
waiting to receive it.’? The moment is report- 
ed to have been a critical one, and this note is 
stated to have determined the event. 





LONG STORIES. 

Capt. S , of the —— regiment, during the 
American war, was notorious for a propensity, 
not to story telling, but to telling long stories, in 
which he used to indulge in defiance of time and 
place, often to the great annoyance of his imme- 
diate companions; but he was so good humored 
withal,that they were loath tocheck him abrupily 
or harshly. An opportunity occurred of giving him 
a hint, which had the desired effect. He wasa 
member of a court martial assembled for the 
trial of a private of the regiment. The man 
bore a very good character in general, the of- 
fence he had committed was slight, and the 
court was rather at a loss what punishment to 
award, for it was requisite to award some, as 
the man was found guilty. While they were de- 
liberating on this, Major ——, now General 

, suddenly turning to the president, said, 
in his dry manner, ‘‘ Suppose we sentence him 
to hear two of Capt. 8 ’s long stories.’’ 








It is said that in some parts of New Hamp- 
shire, it is so rocky the owners of sheep are 
obliged to grind the noses of these interesting 
animals to enable them to get at the straggling 
spears of grass which now and then peep up be- 
tween the crevices!: A gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, stopping at a tavern in that hard- 
hearted State, inquired of the landlord how he 
contrived to sow his grain ou such a terra firma 
as that with which he was surrounded? The 
man cooly answered , ‘‘Sir, we find no difficulty 
here on that score; we go round among the 
everlasting rocks, and when we see an aperture 
presents, we shoot in the seed with our muskets; 
a good marksman, Sir, will in this way fre- 
quently sow half a bushel of grain before break- 
fast !’? 

APHORISM. 

Neither, wealth nor birth, but Mind only, 

should be-the aristocracy of a free people. 





LOVE’S LADDER. 
ADMIRATION, 
While graceful Charlotte leads the gay quadrille, 
What new sensations Henry’s bosom fill, 

. An introduction gain’d, the youth advances, 
And hopes she’s disengaged the two next dances, 
FLIRTATION. 

The suit obtain’d, they tread the mazy row.d, 

At length fatigued a seat’s convenient found, 

Henry, assiduous, plies the glittering fan, 

And proves himself a very nice young maa. 
APPROBATION. 

With favouring smile, the fair one hears his prattle 

Sips lemonade, and vows he’s quite a rattle, 

Then as new raptures rise in every glanee, 

Exclaims, ‘1 think we’d better join the dance.” 
DECLARATION. 

Next morn he calls, the custom’s very old, 

To hope the lady bas not taken cold, 

Thinks she looks charmingly in dishabille, 

And tells what pangs his striken bosom fill. 





That tongueless you may find a maid, 
I can conceive it ; 

But silent with her tongue in her head, 
Ill not believe it. 








METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR MAY, 1829. 

Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 

centre of the State of Tennessee. 
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} ) o& | 66 | 69 | 68) 66) 66 | Many. 
2; 66 | 68171 | 70 | 68 | 66 Rainy. 
5 | 63 | 65 | 68 | 68 | 68 | 67 | Fair. 
4 | 58 | 62 | 67 | 69 | 67 | 66! Fair. 
5 | 58 | 61 | 68'| 73 1 7 68 Fair: 
6 | 57 | 62 | 72 | 74 | 73 | 70 | Fair. 
7160164 171 | 74%] 74) 72 | Fair. 
8 | 66 | 68 | 70 | 71 [70 |-68 | Pair. 
g | 62 | 64 | 65 | 66 | 65 | 64 | Fair. 
10 | 56 | 58 | 62 | 65 | 65 | G2) Fair. 
11 | 61 | 62 | 73 | 76) 75] 73 | Fair. 
12 | 68 | 69 | 71 | 75 | 744 71 | Cloudy. 
13 | 61 | 63 | 68 | 74] 72] 71 | Fair. 
14 7170173} 76) 75173 | Fair. 
15 | 66 | 70 | 72 | 76] 75 | 73 | Cloudy. 
16 | 68 | 72 | 75 | 78 | 78 | 76 Fair. 
17, | 69 | 74] 78 | 86 | 84} 82) Fair. 
18 | 74 | 76 | 82 | 80} 78 | 76 | Rainy. 
i9'| 74 | 76. | 77.178 \77-| 76 | Changeable. 
90 | 73 |.74 177 | 78 | 77 | 76 | Cloudy. 
21 | 70173 | 78 | 8L | g1 | 78 |. Changeable. 
92 | 721 74178 | 81) 81179 { Fair. 
23 | 72 | 76 | 79 |'77 | 77 |.76 | Cloudy. 
94172172173 | 741 174 1°73 Rainy. 
25 | 72174179 | 81] 80 | 79 | Fair. 
96 | 71 175 | 84} 85 | §4 | 83 | Fair. 
27 | 72 | 76 | 83 | 84] 83 | 80 | Ciangeable. 
23 | 73 |75| 82| 81 | 80 | 78 | Changeable. 
29 | 71 | 76} 80 | 83 | 84] 83 | Changeable. 
30 | 73 |76{| 81 | 82| 83 | 82 | Cloudy. 
$1176 '79 1 86! 87 | 85 | 741 Fair. 














The Thermometer hanging inside a btick wall, 
with a fall Southern exposure, aud beyond the reach 
of any fire’s influence. 














END 
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OH COME, MY LOVE, ALONG THE SZA, 


A FAVOURITE SONG. 
THE WORDS BY NORNA; 


AND THE 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY I. T. NORTON, P. R. A. M. 
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Andante. 
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Oh come, my love, a - long the sea, The smiles of day de ; cline, 
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But What is that to thee or me, I ask but on - ly thine ; 
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me, } ask but on - ly thine. 
2. 

The sailor turns a weary eye, I knew tho’ skies were dark, my love, 

When polar beams depart ; Ye could not rove to-night. 
But ah, when winds and waves are high, | Oh come, my love, along the sea, 
__No pilot like a heart: ‘The smiles of day decline, 

is thine, my love—thy barque above But what is that to thee or me, 


The billow dances bright, I ask but only thine, 
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Hence Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages ; ‘and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and thought, 
Never to die! the treasure of mankind ! 
Their highest honor, and their truest joy ! 
Thomson. 








THE BEE HIVE. 


*T was on a Summer morn, 

{ sat beneath a cool refreshing shade, 

Where gently roll’d a babbling brook, and wateh’d 
A glass hive fill’d with many busy bees. 

How like a prosperous city, where each man 
Intent upon his own vocation flies 
Along the narrow street, and soon is lost 

In the vast multitude. I sat, and saw, 
And heard the mimic city, and the hum 

Of active laborers in their daily toil: 

Some of the handieralt at work at home 

Left not the city; while from foreign parts 
‘The merchant bee came leaded with his goods 
Of raw material, to the factor brought. 

The centinel placed at the city gate 
Welcomes the trader from his travels home, 
With joyful heart, while in his ears he seems 
‘To whisper the latest news—perhaps of robbers, 
Who in his absence filch’d the treasury, 

Or of the fall of bees wax, or the death 

Of his most royal highness Bee the Tenth. 
And now the vagrant lazy drone that fed 
Upon the toils and industry of others, 

1s drag’d before the judges and condemn’d 
Todie—and straightway thro’ the city gate 
They bear the weeping conviet to his doom; 
And now the city is in uproar—all 

Are mourning for the death of their good king, 
Who died of apoplexy late last night. 

Thro’ every street, court circulars are sent, 
And thousands gathering to the palace door, 
To catch a last look of the illustrious dead; 
And next, “ with dirges due and sad array,” 
Of weeping friends and hungry office hunters, 
Along the churchyard path his corse is borne: 
Then comes the heir apparent for his crown, 
‘The sceptre and the throne of his ancestors— 
And then the coronation is perform’d; 

And many an architect is then employ’d 

Upon his new and stately palace building; 

But like the Tark, for fear of deposition— 
He to each palace goes and strangles all, 

His royal brothers, and secures his reign;— 
And this is instinet—is it so resembling 
Immortal reason yet so much unlike, 

QO, if the wisdom of a God is not 
Beheld in this, so simple in itself, 
Then is man’s life and reason but a dream. 





THE CASKET. 


SONG. 
RHE STRAWBERRY GIRL, 


From the cot in the vale, where my father was born 
Around which the woodbine in loveliness twings ; 
I come with the earliest blush of the morn, 
While the dew on the flowers in purity shines, 
To gain for my mother, ' 
And yet infant brother, 
An humble subsistence, to passers, I ery 
Ripe strawberries, ripe! ' 
Ripe strawberries, ripe, 
Oh! my ripe strawberries, buy, prythee buy! 


In yon humble grave, near the lightning-struck tree, 
My father reposes in sleep with the dead ; 
And my mother has none, save my brother and me, 
To cheer fleeting life, and to gain for her bread ; 
Then, oh! for my mother, 
And yet infant brother, 
With a heart light and innocent, cheerly I ery 
Ripe strawberries, ripe! 
Ripe strawberries, ripe, 
Oh! my ripe strawberries, buy, prythee buy! 


I feel not the toil, for tis sweeten’d by duty; 
T heed not the taunt which oft reaches mine ear, 
For I oft tell my tale to compassionate beauty, 
And solace receive from the heart-gushing tear ; 
Then still for my mother, 
And yet infant brother, 
With a heart light and innocent, cheerly I ery 
ioe strawberries, ripe! 
Ripe strawberries, ripe, 
Oh! my ripe strawberries, buy, prythee buy 
SELIM. 


PARTING LINES TO FRIENDS 
ABOUT TO LEAVE THE COUNTRY. 


Fare ye well, yet pause awhile, 
Where Love and Friendship weeping stand ; 
Where all the flowers of nature smile, 
And woo you to your native land. 
The scenes of.youth and childhood’s joys, 
No more shall greet your longing eyes, 
Adieu, Adieu. 


When at eve (his circuit rolled) 
The blushing sun retires from view, 
Scattering wide his scales of gold 
O’er the waters Warkly blue ; 
Ocean wild his biillowy bed, 
Night, the curtain round him spread, 
"Think on me. 


When the tempest rends the sky, 
When the waves in fury roll, 
When the white foam gathers high, 
When the thunder shakes the pole, 
When the bolts of heaven are hurl’d, 
Think on him who fram’d the world; 
His power can save. 


Fare ye well, respond the word, 
And as your country fades from view, 
One look of love, one tear afford, 
One longing, lingering, faint adieu ; 
And as recedes her last green hill, 
Breathe in a sigh, I love thee still, 
My eountry. 





MILFORD BARD. 


W. F. MARVIN. 
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THE MOURNER. 


Ask ye the silent mourner why he weeps, 

Why, in the early spring of life, when all 
Around is happiness and joy, he flies 

From social converse with his fellow man, 

And loves to dwell in cheerless loneliness? 

Why, when all nature wears a smiling look, 

And whispers calm content to ev’ry heart, 

He still remains unmoved—retir’d within 

Himself and knows no solace nor delight ?— 

Ah, he will say he bears a secret pang— 

A silent sorrow that doth poison and 

Embitter each sad moment of his life, 

And bid him list to the prophetic voice 

That tells his coming doom—bereft of all 

That love and youthfal feeling once endear’d, 
The world can yield no charm—-no balm to soothe 
His grief—the thousand rainbow hopes that once 
Hal gleam’d their smiling, vivid rays across 

His path, and thrown a brilliant balo round 

His brow. had vanish’d like the transient and 
The airy dreams of night, and left to him 

A blighted, wearied, desolated heart — 
Despairing, hopeless and forlorn, he wastes 

His early days in silent grief, and pours 

His sorrows forth in lonely solitude, 

Coheard the groan heaves from his breast—unseen 
The tear falls from his eye—but,tho’ he ne’er 
Can hope to plunge into oblivion’s gulf, 

The agony that long has wrung his heart, 

Yet wiil he tell ye he doth feel a sad, 

A mourntul joy in grief—a joy can call 

Yo life the spark of pure devotion, aud 

Fukindle the bright flame of heavenly love. 

And while he weeps o’er those lov’d ones, whom Death 
Had early torn from him—to render back 

No more—his soul is lifted far above 

The wintry storms, and blighting miseries 

Of life, and fix’d, in contemplation, on 

A brighter, purer world, where peace and love 
Susi ourish fair in undecaying youth. 


‘CARLOS. 


TO MY MOTHER. 

Yo her who watch’d my infant hours, 

And strew’d my wayward path with flow’rs; 

ll fondly turn—a mother’s love, 

So closely round my heart is wove, 

iat while the vital spark is there, 

l’s-best affections she must share. 

Who sooth’d my sorrows all to rest, 

And hash’d me smiling on her breast; 

An! gaz upon my infant face, 

With anxious love, in vain to trace 

My unexnanded mind-—how form’d to bear 

lhe woes that follow ev’ry passing year; 

or well she knew the stern, unfeeling world, 

How budding hope within its * rtex hurl’d 

Was blasted e’re it bloom’d—and she would weep! 
hile fancy thus would gloomy vigils keep! 

And then she’d tarn her mournful thoughts above, 
9 him who guards us with a parent’s love, 

i fervent pray’r—the infant that he gave, 

tom adelusive, sinful world to save.— 

She did not know the channels of my heart 
ere form’d for sorrow to maintain a part; 

A heart that could not break, tho’ bow’d with 

_ grief; 

Phat was not of the world—nor sought relief 

From the cold voice that colder friendship gave, 
hose looks appal’d—whose power could not 

save! 





‘IF such could be, and better far to die 





Yet was my childhood blest for the young thought, 
A transient joy from ev’ry moment sought, 

Till riper years were gain’ and childhood past, 
Then the delusion c6uld no longer fast. 

Experience tatght a lesson hard to learn, 

Nor sadder seems the monumental urn; 

Where the tall willow’s drooping branches weep, 
To lull the buried form in deeper sleep, 
‘Than live the sport of hopeless misery ; 

Yet there is one, for whom I linger here, 

For whose dear sake more still my heart could bear, 
For that indeed were bliss, to live to see 

An aged mother’s hopes recline on me! 

On‘ that dear face when time his furrows wears, 
To be the staff of her declining years; 

And hear her bless me, as she sinks to rest, 

From ev’ry sorrow, on a Saviour’s breast. 


CORDELIA. 


oe 


Lines addressed to a friend, while absent from 


Belle- Vue. 


My Harp once more thy chords awaken, 
And sing of Ler I love sincerely; 

Oh! Belle-Vue why art thou forsaken, 
By one who prized thee once so dearly. 


Has the sweet spot that once you loved, 
My friend, grown tiresome unto you? 
That you from its dear bowers have roves, 

And think no mure on sweet Belle- Vue. 


Has Friendship in your heart grown eold, 
And you of us grown tired and weary? 

Oh! no, your heart of rapturons mould, 
Can never prove so sad or dreary. 


Can you forget the much-loved bowers 
Of charming, sweet Belle-Vue, 

Where you have spent sueh happy hours, 
And bid them all adieu? 


Oh! may your heart be lingering nigh 
The friends, who tondly wish for yon; 
And may you oft times breathe a sigh, 
For those you left at sweet Belie-Vue. 
GLORVINA, 


YOUNG TONY. 
Young Tony is a blithesome lad, 
And looks much younger than his dads 
No furrow in bis face is prest, 
And care has not yet touched his breast.— 
For Time with his cold frosty feet, 
Has pass’d him by,in hopes to meet, 
When Tony more sedate has grown, 
And some submissiog may be shown, 
To make a scrapet of his nose, 
And press the gout upon his toes: 
And his red glossy head to bare 
With only some grey locks left there— 
And then against kind pity’s laws, 
All desolate to leave his jaws; 
With pains unbearable to pinch him, 
And then of ev’ry tooth to filch him— 
Alas! poor Tony, couldst thou know 
The catalogue of human woe; 
Such horrors would ascend thy brain, 
‘Thou couldst not be so wild again. 


A SISTER BARD. 
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336 THE CASKET. 


ADDRESS TO MIDNIGHT. 
Hail solemn pow’r! 
I bid thy reign 
Of deep and silent grandeur hail ! 
Spirit of darkness! mighty Thane ! 
At whose dread hour 
Of high, portentous, noon, 
Uncharneil’d spectres walk the shuddering earth; 
And yawning ‘sepulchres give birth: 
While, to the frighted moon 
The wrinkled weird recounts her horrid tale ! 


Thou spirit of bewildering thought! 
That wrapt in supersiition’s stole, 
Of baleful fears and terrors wrought, 
With whispering ghosts and ghastly phantoms fraught, 
Roameth th’ etherial are: 
Bestrides the couchant pennons of the night: 
And o’er the trembling soul 
Sheddeth thy harrowing visions of affright: 
Or, mounted on the fierce simoom, 
That wingeth thro’ argent space thy flight; 
Now paus'd to hear 
With liste:ing ear 
Some dying wretch’s agonizing ery ; 
And now, anon, to mark 
The boisterous shout of revelry 
From Pieasure’s gilded dome : 


Thou spirit of the dead, attend! 
Now while in sleep’s dull arms reclined 
Enfeebled nature seeks repose ;— 
Whilst Fancy paints her pictures oun the mind— 
And silence throws 
The gloomy stillness o’er, thine hour bestows: 
Now list mine orison, and lend 
A kindly ray ! 
Now wrap me in thy magic charm! 
Breathe deep thy spell of potent pow'r! 
Teach me th’ impassion’d strains that throng 
Thy rapturing fire! 
Aud oh !einspire 
With feelings thou alone canst form 
My feeble lyre ! 
And when. from yonder time-rob’d tow’r 
The knell of right forbids thy stay ; 
Aud the loud dirge-toll) summons thee away; 
Then will I weave the requiem soiug! 
Then lisp the sad viaticum ! 
And, ere the beams of dawn may light 
Thy funeral pyre, 
Weep, with the stars, thine early doom! 
- And scatter o’er thy fading tomb 
Sweet flow’rs, and bright ; 
Tillthou O! Night, 
Oace more to me return, and grief retire ! 
SENEX. 
THE LITTLE PET PLANT. 
A florist a sweet little blossem espied, 
Which bloomed, like its ancestors, by the road side; 
Its sweetness was simple, its colours were few, 
Yet the blossom looked fair on the spot where it grew. 
The flarist beheld it, and cried—Vl enchant 
The botanical world with this sweet little plant; 
Its leaves shall be shelter’d and. carefully nurs’d, 
kt shall charm all the world, tho’ [ met with it tirst 
Under a hedge. 


He carried it home to his hot-house with care, 
And he said---tho’ the rarest exotics are there, 
My little pet plant, when I’ve nourish’d its siem, 
ln tiat and in fragrance shall imitate them. 








And that none shall suspect from the road side i: 
came, 
Roadum-sidam [Hl call it, a beautiful name! 
While botanists look through their glasses, and view 
Its beauties, they will never suspect that it grew 
nder a hedge 
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THE PUZZLER. 











QUESTIONS. 

A man in the centre of a circular ten acre 
field starts for the circumference, and, after 
walking a certain distance, turns, making an 
angle of 45 deg.—the whole distance walked is 
40 perches. How far did he walk before he 
made the turn? 

A, B and C bought cloth—each paid as many 
dollars per yard as he bought yards, C bought 
as many yards more than B, as B bought more 
than A. C paid as much as A and B both, and 
the price of C’s cloth, multiplied by the nunfber 
of yards he purchased more than B, would equal 
the sum paid by A, Band C. How much did 
each pay? 

RIDDLES. . 

I am a very useful companion, never talk, 
but have a very expressive face. 

Without me there could be no love; I am the 


| cause of a great deal of trouble and happiness 


in the world. I have been a slave, and have 
ruled the destinies of nations, 

I am the birth of a multitude, in possession 
of but a few, and I am matured by death. 

I am in America, Asia, and Africa; am found 
in all nations, but am not in Europe orany con- 
tinent. 

I can neither stand, walk, run or creep, yet my 
motions are astonishingly rapid, and I am a living 
creature. 

I carry into effect the will of nations; [ am 
found where anger and ill-will prevail, and 
amidst carnage; am some times brave, frequent- 
ly cowardly, and am always welcome in the bail 
room. J.%. 

RIDDLES.— Original. 
1. My first, is expressive of pain and disgrace, 
My second, forms part of the masculine race, _ 
My whole is man’s comfort, in grief ahd despair, 
His balm for all sickness, and cure for all care. 


2. My first is most used, where ladies abound, 
My second in Ohio, is often times fgund, 
And without it, 00d wheat could not grow; 
My whole forms a place, though wealthy ant wise, 
Has still a foul blot, which all just men despize, 
For liberty bends, and Freedom lies low. 


3. By my first a male child is oftentimes calied, 
With my second, fine fish are frequently * hauled; 
My whole is a poem, some think vastly pretty, 
Though too often found a sorrowful ditty. 


4. My first is a carriage of state, you will find, 
My second, belongs to a chest well combined, 
My third, is an honour, with both sexes abounds, 


And only attained when long years have rolled round 
DECIUS. 
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